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Review of Arew Books. 


De el 


THE NEW TRAGEDY. 


Mirandola. A Tragedy. By Barry 
Cornwall, 8vo. pp. 110. London, 
1821. 

We feel peculiar pleasure in commenc- 

ing the second Number of the third 

Volume of the Literary Chronicle with 

a notice of one of the finest efforts of 

the tragic muse, that has been pro- 

duced for many years. The late pe- 
riod at which the play has been pub- 
lished allows us little time for com- 
ment, and we have, already, in another 
part of our Journal, detailed the plot 
and incidents, and expressed our un- 
qualified approbation, But we must 
confess that much as we felt gratified 
in witnessing the performance of this 
travedy, and aware as we were of the 
many poetic beauties that it possessed, 
we enjoyed a still higher treat in its 
perusal, It possesses all the beauties 
of Mr. Cornwall’s style, free from 
those blemishes with which his former 
productions were tinged. The same 
intense beauty and depth of feeling, 
the same good taste and vigour of ex- 
pression, the same animated descrip- 
tion and skilful appropriation of ima- 
gery which distinguishes his ¢ Drama- 
tic Scenes’ and his * Marcian Colonna,’ 
are exhibited in Mirandola in still 
vreater power and perfection. Before 
we select two or three of the scenes, 
which, we believe, will fully justify all 
that we have said, we shall quote the 
author’s advertisement as to the origi- 
nality of the tragedy. He says,— 
‘The fact ef a father having married 
the lady betrothed to his son, occurred in 
the case of Philip the Second of Spain 
and of D’Este, one of the Dukes of Fer- 
rara. ‘This fact I have borrowed, as well 
as the circumstance of the father con- 
demning his son to death. In other res- 
pects, the Tragedy is, as far as I know, 
original. The character of the sensitive 

Mirandola, more particularly, is unbor- 

rowed. He is unlike Philip and D’Este: 

and he will be found to differ also from 

Othello and Polixenes. In mentioning 


Vou. i 


er will not, [ am sure, infer that | mean 
to draw any comparison, otherwise than 
for the mere purpose of stating that a dif- 
ference actually exists. 


The first extract we shall make is 
part of the third scene in the first act, 
which breathes of love and tenderness: 


Duke. Forgive me that I thus neglect you, love. 
— Why my dear Isidora, yesterday 
Has worn you to a shadow, 
Isid. Oh! not so. 
Duke. In faith it has.—Dear girl, I know you 
hate 
These empty pageantries. Jove! so do I. 
I'd rather be in battle, and weighed down 
By steel and iron than by these idle gauds. 
But we must play our part, my sweet one, in 
This silly world. Could | order things here, 
Half of the moon I’d waste in war: the rest 
I'd give to Cupid. 
Isid. So: not all to love then ? 
Duke, Why, no—yet Lam wrong; for oh! 
with you 
Who could desert the chamber for the camp ? 
NotI. I would be with you ever—ever. 
Tsid. That were too long. 
Duke. Too long, my Isidora ? 
Isid. Ay: © Ever’ is a long time, my dear 
lord : 
Love has no such eternity. 
Duke. Indeed! 
Isid. Indeed, ’tis so: Life even has its end; 
And love cannot be longer sure than life. 


The declaration of the Duke's affec- 
tion for Isidora, though partly antici- 
pated in our dramatic critique, pos- 
sesses so much force and beauty that 
we cannot forbear giving the passage at 
length :— 


| Duke. My own sweet love! Oh! my dear 


peerless wife ! 

By the blue sky and all its crowding stars 
1 love you better—Oh! far better than 
Woman was ever loved. There’s not an hour 
Of day or dreaming night but | am with thee : 
There's not a wind but whispers of thy name, 
And nota flower that sleeps beneath the moon 
But in its hues or fragrance tells a tale 
Of thee, my love, to thy Mirandola. 
Speak, dearest Isidora, can you love 
Asldo? Cane=but no, no; I shall grow 
Foolish ifthus I talk. Vou must be gonc, 
You must be gone, fair Isidora, else 
The business of the dukedom soon will cease. 
I speak the truth, by Dian. Even now 
Gheraldi waits without (or should) to see me. 
Ip faith, you must gu ; oue kiss; and so, away. 

Isid Farewell, my lord. 

Duke. Well ride together, dearest, 
Some few hours hence. 





these charactersof Shakespeare, the read- 4 {sid. Justas you please; farewell! (Exit.] 








Duke. Farewell! With what a waving arr 
she goes 

Along the corridor. How like a fawn ; 
Yet statelier —Hark ' no sound, however soft 
(Nor gentlest echo) télleth when she treacs , 
But every motion of her shape doth seem 
Hallowed by silence. Thus did Hebe grow 
Amidst the gods, a paragon ; and thus— 
Away! I’m grown the very fool of love.’ 


The remaining part of this scene, in 
which the treacherous monk Gheruldi 
pours the subtle poison into the ear of 
the Duke, and makes him jealous of 
his son, when he hears that he hed 
once loved Isidora, and was now on his 
way home, is extremely well managed. 
But we pass on to the third sceve of 
thé second act, whichis the melanchoiy 
and affecting interview between Guido 
and Isidora:— 

Jsid. He comes, he comes; and | must see 

him, too. 
Oh! that | must-—Not yet —I must, 1 must. 
Hark! no, itis not he: Itis my heart. 
Will it not burst! My throat is full and choak- 
ing. 
God! look upon me now, and save me '—Save! 
Hel come and curse meeand it wil] be oped ; 
For | bave stolen his heart away, and thung 
My own to ruin.—Ruin! Oh, that { 
Could tell him all about my cruel lot, 
And how | was betrayed, and lost for ever ' 
That monk advised me—Oh' no more of that. 
Ha! some one comes, 
| Guido enters.) 
Guido. {after a pause.) Madam, I come to 
pay 
My duty to you. 
J:id. Welcome; you ate welcome. 
Guido. lcome to see how weil her tidal 
dress 
Becomes the Duchess of Mirandola. 

Tsid You have been well, I hope ? 

Guido. Since when ’ 

Isid. Since you--- 

You and | parted. 

Guido. Ynat’s a long time, now. 

I have forgot: how is ‘t that you remember ° 

Isid. i---1---Ob' pity me! 

Guido, Weep, lady, weep. 
Tears (yet they're bitter) purify the soul, 
But yours is tair /---] know they ease the heart 
Motuer! 

Jsid. Oh! Guide,—-cruel, cruel, cruel | 

Guido. | aside.} By heaven, my courage Le- 

gins to fail; andl 
Grow womapisb. Now let me wring her heart, 
As she wrung mine.---Ah! there she weeps away 
Almost to dissolution.---How she bends, 
Like one who sickens with remorse or love; 
And she, perhaps, has been betrayed.—Alas! 
Poor Isidora! 
B—’. 











We 


Lh —vyou spoke you spok 
(ruil iwas nothing 
/ Nothing? It was all to me. 
iWas happinesse-e_no, that is gone: “twi 
" t 
Was } Oh! niy lord, (Guido no more 
What have I done that vou can use me thus ? 
Iw i not for the v i, for ali the world, 
y \ lo such great scrrow. 
(suiao. Shall 1 tell vo 
dsid. Ves 
Guido Listen to me, then. When you 
were young— 
You are young still, and fair—the more’s t 
pity : 
But in the time I speak of, you were just 
hb ing from childhood—with a face as fair 
As though you had look’d in Paradise, and 
iugat 
Its early beauty: then, your smile was soft, 


S 


As innocence before it learns to love. 

And yet a woman’s passion dwe!t within 

Your heart,as warm as love—But I am wreng’? 
fed. Oh! no. Lloved— 
Guida. Indeed! 
fsid. Indeed, indeed ! 


Guido. W « 
He said 
y hope he ha 


j'—=Thier 


In counties near the 
So abs vi 1iely up, that 
lr 


e was one 


l rested on you. 


ip) r .d you, as idols are adored 
sun. 


He gave his heart 


had he thought 


who loved you 


eNy that you would desert him, he'd have 


a lain 
Himself before vou. 


re | 


His wealth, his light, 


B tthen fi 


(/iis honour was pledg 


You were his home, his 


his mind, and life su 


went away to the flerce wars, 


ed for it,) and he left 


You, with an oath upon your soul, behiud, 


Awas said he died— 
/sid. One said he sa 
Guide. “Twas said 

rricved awhile, 


Ih virgin widowed tor him. 


A ] ? . 
A cuke—a reigning du 


w you fall. 


} 
y~ 


4 


he died, and that she 


At lust, 
ke, with wintry hair, 


Amt subtle spirit, and—without a heart, 


And so sl 

Ve: ri€ 
s dil, 

fo marry with the fatl 

sid. 1 And j Ju wrote 


that he lived,) 


ie dried her tears, and 


SI he laug! lid 


icT. 


Gailo. To you and him. 


for I’m wound about 


sha d. | feared *twas so 
Now aven help mie 5 
By thei Strong LOLS, vA 


Ou! lam wor: 
I dare not hope that yo 


e wooing to her, and somyou do not heed 


vg the youth 
, and left t! 


ic 


nd there is no escaping. 


1, and broken down by grief. 


u’il believe me, yet 


‘FPuat letter, Guido—Oh, I never knew it ; 


J hadnol 
Guido. 
l wrote 


Where I lay languishar 


ettel——sa 


Whiat! 


lly tatuer ’s seTV ant, 
Be n coz ening here 
t de ny _ 


Gaspero’ He 


Isid 


Guido. He was my tather’s servant. 


he we 
{ nfaithtal No. 


fsid. Your father priz‘d h 
we are both undone. 


O1,! it is too clear: 

Guido. It may be; 
sink, 

I will be righted some 


w no letter. 


to you trom Naples ; from my bed 


ig, by Gaspexo, 


is dead. 


im much. 


nay, it is. But, ‘ere 


way, or revenged. 


Why, 1 wrote— has there 
‘y—uuito my father: he 
Where is that slave?’ 


Could 


| 





{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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What! does he think to cheat me now, and 
weul 
His prize abroad so boldly—before me ? 


Til have 


revenge 


Isid, He is your father, Guido. 
Nav— 

Guido. disown him. He has lost his son. 
Some parents slut their children from their 


hOMeS, 

Young boys and gentle girls) but J abjure 

My father in his age: Iet him go down 

[nto his giave alone. 

[sid. Do not incense him. 
phy ‘do. Whbom? 
id. The duke. 
tido. You're right. 
ili him no more my father. No; Vil talk 

As one man with his equal; or, perhaps, 

I may wear something of superior scorn, 

And drop a word or two of charity ; 

But that will be for thy sake, my poor girl! 

Nay, dry your tears: and let us part awhile. 
Isid. Farewell. 

Guido. On! not farewell vet. I but go 
To see the duke. When shall we meet again? 
Tsid. We must not; yet— 
Guido. We will, we will, once more. 
Jsid. Hark'!—hush! your father comes. 
Guido. Why, that is well. 
We will I’m glad oft) siy atonee good morrow, 
Without more ceremony. 
Isid. Nos not now, 

Not now, I cannot bear it.—Nay, for me. 
Guido, Thatis acharm I cannot disobey. 
Isid. Quick, quick, he comes ! 

Guido. Well mect again. Remember! 
[ Lsid. exit.] 
lsidora does not, however, meet Gui- 
do, but, at the persuasion of Isabella, 
sends him a ring, a fit and not unfre- 
quent instrument for exciting jealousy. 

The Duke gives a banquet to celebrate 

bis son’s return; and, after welcoming 

him with music, discovers that Isidora 

does not wear the ring: the circum- 

stance does not much affect him until 

he sees it on the finger of his son :— 
Duke. More wine: fill high! 

Gentlemen! a brave welcome to my son! 

Guido, muy discord never, never coine 

Between us.— Bring a goblet hither, Sirs, 

And let him taste his welcome. Let tire health 

Pass round, and no one slight it. My dearson, 

Give me your hand.—At Mantua once this-—— 

Ah i— {ife sees the ring. 


Julio. Look'—What’s the matter with the 
Duke ° 

Guido. My lord! 

Hyp. Look at my uncle, mother: 

Lsabh. Sir, be s till ! 


. 
, 


Lord. Come torward—How 
Lsid. My Lord !—Ha! 
Guido. Father, speak, 
What means this? 
Duke. Nothing. Iam quiet—calm. 
The heavens are o’er us, and it may be—no- 
thing. 
it may be—lia! begone!—Now, now, for ever 
1 cast aside goodness and faith and love, 
No more to be put on—masks as thicy are, 
To hide the base and villainous tricks of men. 
Bieak up the teast! All leave us!—O bright 
Heaven! 
Laugh you in scorn upon me? See! it shines 
Right through the windows, and the nodding 


Shake their black heads and mock me.—Shali I 


swear 
To kill : ; L The ou sts go Clice 
Guido. Father! 


Duke. That is-—— 

Guido. My lord! 

Duke. A lie, 

Monstreus and foul, not to be 
Tsid. My gracious lord! 
Duke. ¥ alse painted thing, begone ! 

Isab. Nay— 

Duke. Sister, will you drive me mad—out- 

rageous? 

I am abused—abused, I tell you. 

Now do you start? 

Isab. Retire, sweet Isidora ; 
And you, dear Guido, bid Gheraldi come. 

Guido. Poor Isidora!'—Whiat a fate is thine 

[Guido and Isidora exeunt | 

Duke. Just then | had forgiven—almost forgot 
All his most insolent taunts, ail; and her coid 
Unwilling smiles, that made—that make me 

mad. 

I could have loved her—like 2 fiery star, 

{ could have bent before her from my path 

And worshipped her as something holy —Now, 

O, now !— 

Isab. Dear brother! 

Duke. Still am I the Duke 
Must you too put aside respect? No matter. 
L'il keep my way alone, and burn away— 

Evil or good I care not, so 1 spread 

Tremendous desolation on my road :— 

I'll be remembered as huge meteors are, 

From the dismay they scatter. 

[ Gheraldi enters.| 

Gracious Sir!— 

Duke. | wish to be alone. 

O earth and heaven! so fair, so lovely, yet 

To be a—wretch '!—Now for all future time 

Pil hate all things which seem as they were true, 

For then they're false, 1 know.—What J am 

I care not.— Father, draw yon curtain down ; 

Those sycophant branches with their bending 

leaves 

Mock me: they mock my misery—-my pain 

O how my heart aches! 

Isah. Brother, be composed. 

Duke. 1 cannot.—Will you pour upon my 

brain 

Oblivion, or sweet balin over my heart ? 

No: then you jeer me when you bid me still 

Be calm —Would I were dull as Lethe is! 

Or dead—dead: that were better; yet not so, 

For L will live to be a terror still. 

Gher. My lord! — 

Duke. And yet,—were it not better, now, 
To leave the world at once, and pass my age 
In cell or forest ‘—this has been. 

Gher. My lord! 
Perhaps the lady I[sidora 

Duke. Slave! 

Tiat word destroys me—tears me, 

sonl, 

Cannnot I dream, or sleep, but thou must b¢ 
My black familiar) at my eibow? Monk’ 

[ hate your faw ning—(Sister, sta Ly your speech, 

I hate your sly insinuating smiles, 

Your tongue that mocks your eyes, and tells a 

tale 

As foul as night. I will not trust that tongue ; 

No, nor your eye, for both may be—are false. 

Audacious slave! 

Isab. Dear brother, I must speak. 

Duke. Vve heard of men who in a moment 

have 

Done deeds of blood; but I [ will not thus 

Redden my memory. Leave us, Monk—Be- 


said or thought. 


Ha! 


Gher. 











’ 
Ue > 


gone: [Gheraldi exit, 


vy 
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fsab. Dear brother, you——— 
Duke. And you too go. 
Go, Isabella :—Nay it must be so. 
Leave me to think. 
Isab. Farewell ! 
Duke. To think—of what? 
Of hell and all its horrors ; for this earth, 
It seems, may have a hell as full of pains, 
And burning torture as was ever hid 
In the dark bowels of the rolling world. 
Places there are, "tis said, where ill-starred souls 
Pine amongst flames. My flames are in the 
heart, 
And in the head—the brain, and every nerve, 
And every trembling muscle of my frame. 
O this hot ngue! and my parching tongue 
Clings close and closer still, and thro’ my eyes 
Run blood and fire, and—Ah !—0O false, false, 
false ! 
Hush! some one comes. What! shall the Prince 
be jeered ? 
Til fly unto some corner, dark as night. [Fvit. 


There isa pretty passage on content 
in one of the subsequent scenes, part of 
which has been omitted in the repre- 
sentation. It is the Duke speaking to 
Isidora, 


[ Fast. 


‘ Sorrow has past 
Over us like a storm :—my heart is stilled ; 
And though more lonely than I thouglit to live, 
We'll make the best of life. Poor policy 
It is to shun the few bright hours that come, 
‘Cause more are absent from us, Let us be 
Happy, love, if not gay.’ 

Guido promises his father to leave 
the city and has the assurance of un- 
limited pecuniary resources; but, in 
an interview which he has with {Isidora 


previous to his departure, in the gar-. 


den, at moonlight, they are surprised 
by the Duke, who has been made ac- 
quainted with their intended meeting. 
The Duke vows revenge, and delivers 
his son up to the officers in attendance. 
The catastrophe now fast approaches, 
and we quote the concluding part of 
the scene descriptive of it. The offi- 
cers seize on Guido :— 
“ Isid. (Shrieks.) Ha!—What’s that? 
Oh! mercy, merey! Spare him—spare us both, 
My Jord !—O husband ! 
Guido. Sweet, implore no more. 
My fate iscome. I'll meet it as a man. 
Of thee I dare not think: but thou— 
_ Duke. Speak on! 
You shall have license,—once—but once. 
Speak on. 
Guido. Thou hast abused 
Thy trust of father, husband, prince.— 
{sid. No, no. 
Guido. Thou hast, to glut a base and bitter 
hate, 
Destroyed thine only son. Angels now look 
Upon us, and before their homes I swear 
That laminnocent. Remember this. 
For her who stands palely beside you there, 
(A star amidst this darkness,) she is pure 
As heaven. I speak this with a dying tongue, 
I loved her 
Duke. Ha! shall this be said? Away, 
Away, I say '—If once I swear—a—m [ Rises, ] 
Guido. One word,— 
Isid. One word !— 
Guido. Poor Isidora! 











Isid) One 
Guido: One word’s enough. My lord, when 

I depart, 
To where—no matter, mark me. I shall tread 
With the same step,—the same bold, faithful 





step, 
Which bore me on, midst fire and carnage, 
when 


[ saved your life at Mantua—Now, lead on! 
[Guido exit with officers. | 

Duke. [Sinks down.] He's gone! 

Jsid. A moment stop !—My lord! my lord! 
Spare him! I'll kneebto you, and wet the dust 
With tears. Oh! husband: my dear husband ! 

speak ! 
I,—Isidora—Isidora, whom 
You loved so once, am here —here on my knees, 
Before the world,—in the broad light. My lord’ 
Give him but time,—a word— lo your hear that? 
A word will clear him. Will you not listen : 
Oh!— 
Cruel, oh! cruel! Mercy, yet ;—oh, God! 
(Isidora falls before him.) 

Piero. [after a pause.| Shail we not help the 

duchess ? 

Curio. Stay,stay: he 
Begins to move. 

Piero. He looks like marble with those fixed 

eyes. - 

Curio. Ha! those are heavy tears. 

Officer. Hark! 

Duke. Mercy !— 

Nomore of that, Iam adesolate man: 

Much injured ; almost mad. I want—I'll have 

Vengeance — tremendous vengeance! Ha! 
pale thing ; 

I will not tread upon her. Tears’? what, tears ’ 

Take her away. [dsidora ts taken out.| 

My heart is cold as lead. 

I should have had a cloak to cover me— 

A tomb, a toinb, to keep the windout. Ha! 

I love thislonely pomp. My lamps are hung 

All round a mighty dome : and music, like 

The noises bursting from Aolian caves, 


Come round me like a charm. Oh! I have 
been 

Betrayed; ay, and revyenged.—All silent — 
How! 


Come, talk, Sirs, talk. (Isabella enters. | 


Officer, Will not your highness go ’ 
Muke. Go? where? where? Ab! the light 
comes. I have been 
Long wandering. Misery ! oh, misery! 
But justice shall be done; and vengeance. 
[| Leans back.| 
Gheraldi and Pesaro enter. 
Tsab. Ha! 
Grher. Madam, he has escaped. 
Isab. Be still, Sir. Who’ 
Pes. Count Casti. 
fsab. Ha! go seek him, and confine him: 
Do this, and you shallthrive. ‘This is unlucky. 
Gher. Tis death. 
fsab. Not quite so bad. 
To rest. 
Gher. How the duke sits! 
sab, Wel lead himin. My lord! 
Duke. Ah! sister. Well; justice is done. 
Casti. [without.| The duke! 
Duke. What voice is that ? 
[| Casti enters quickly. | 
Casti. The duke—where is the duke’? 
Duke. Here; on his seat of judgment. 
Custi. Seize the monk! 
My lord, pray pardon me, but—O my heart’ 
Madam, you must not go. 
Isab. Slave! dare you think 
To daunt the sister of Mirandola ° 


Duke. What's this ° 


Guido 1S 4 me 





Casti. You are abused. 

Duke. I know it. Wretch! 

Will you bring back my terrors? Silence him. 

Casti. You aad your son are both abused,— 

betrayed. 
You and yourinnocent wife. Look onthe monk. 
Your son’s as fairas heaven. Mark the monk, 
I say. Here, my lord, here are letters,—scraw's 
Fashioned in hell, too black for such a place 
Here are the letters which you sentto Naples. 
Look! these your son writ: these—your sister 
sent. 
I took them from the monk: he bribed, ant 
prayed, 
Nay, wept and tore my cloak to get them, but 
I bave them here,—read! read ! 
Duke, Letters! my son! 
Casti. He met the duchess here by my en- 
treaty : 
Against his wish he met her: nay—— 

Duke. Ab, sister! [reads.} 

Casti. Read, Sir! 

fsab. Slave! my son 
Reigns in Mirandola. I am content. 

Casti. Lead out the lady. 

[Isabella is taken out 

Duke. Now, where is she ?—gone '— 

‘Tis better. Ah! thou cowiled villuin,—thou 
Wiom I have loved and trusted. | torgut— 
Wheream IL? [am wandering yet. 

Casti. My lord ; 

Where is your son? 

Duke. My son? Ha! death and haste 
Fly, fiyand save bim! Bring him hither. Drag 
That villaintoadungeon. Oh? my heart 
Fly some one! fly again, and bring my son. 
Oh! merey, merey ! 

Casti. Whereis he—his son? 

Officer. Led outto death. 

Cas‘i. Ha! where? 

Ofhcer. In the western court. 

fCasti rushes out.} 


Duke. My son' whereismy son‘ Isnoone 
kOuUe 
To stop my orders? Go—somy ore iils 


Here, while the heavens ave 
[ ! distant repori of musque fry ts heard.¥ 
Ha: Sinks down | 
[4 fre ra short pa i$€y Cast re-enier 
Casts. My tord! 
Duke. Ha! my good messenger, a word, a 
word ; ot 
But one: Pll give my dukedom to you,—eil. 
Tell me Le lives. Swearit. “fis my command. 


Casti. Alas !it was too late. Wecan but pray. 
Duke. Rain down your blights upon us 


Casti. Sir, be calm. 
Dake. Sulphur aud blistering fire. 
tadie : 
Unloose me here, here: I’m too tigat-—Some 
one 
Has tied my heart up; no,no; here, Sir, b 
All round my heart, and round my brainy— 
quick, quicce— 
lin burniog —Hush! adrug—a— 
Casti, Hold him up 
Duke. Some dull—some potent dc: 
vive—-I ll give 
The world away for peace. Oh! round my 
heart, 
And—Ali! unloose this cor? about my throat 
Has no one mercy her 
The duke. Ha!—I am—nothing 
Cast. R tise his head. 
Now, my dear lord.— 

Duke. O my poor son! my sor 
Young victims—both so—young—se janocent. 
But they are gone. I feel asI could sleep— 
Sleephush! forever. My poos sou! | Dies. } 


I want 


i am tie dune 


" ’ 
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Memoirs of the Life of Andrew Hofer: 
containing an Account of the Trans- 
actions in the Tyrol during the Year 
17809. Taken from the German. 
By Charles Heary Hall, Esq.  svo. 
pp. 198. London, 1820. 


Tue name of Andrew Hofer is not only 
dear to every German, but to every one 
who admires undaunted courage and 
bold resistance of usurpation. The 
eventsin the Tyrol, in 1809, in which 
Hofer took so distinguished a part by 
rousing his fellow countrymen, wlio 
had been abandoned by their govern- 
ment to the French, created much in- 
terest at the time, and all Europe rung 
with the daring exploits which the 
brave leader of the Tyrolese achteved, 
[t was with the recollection of these 
events, which we considered might have 
been imperfectly detailed at the time, 
that we took up the present volume with 
eager expectation, but never did we 
feel so disappointed. So far from its 
being a Life of Hofer, it details very 
few particulars respecting him, and as- 
signs him a very subordinate part in all 
the events it narrates. ‘This contra- 
diction between the title and the sub- 
ject of these few pages,” says the trans- 
lator in his preface, ‘ must, in justice, 
be thrown on the original, as I could 
give no more than what my materials 
gave me, though I certainly was not 
without suspicion that, in more than 
one instance, the fame of Hofer had 
bagn sacrificed by the writer, to that of 
hMWinore fortunate rival, Hormayr.’ 
This suspicion receives considerable 
weight from the circumstance that Ba- 
ron Hormayr, one of the most active 
Tyrolese patriots, and who was con- 
stantly at variance with Hofer, is be- 
lieved to be the author of the work, or 
that, at least, he furnished the materi- 
als for it. The work is evidently the 
production of a man who wished to de- 
preciate the merits of Hofer, as some 
insidious observations on his love of 
the bottle. and others of a similar na- 
ture. evidently show. 

Of the early life of Andrew Hofer 
we learn nothing more than that he was 
born on the 22d of November, 1767, at 
the village of St. Leonhard, in the valley 
af Passeyr, and that his father kept an 
inn, as his ancestors had done from 
time immemorial :— 







‘Hofer was in his forty-seventh year 
when the insurrection first broke out in 
the Tyrol; he was of Herculean make, 
with black eyes and brown hair; he 
steeped considerably, having been ac- 
custeined from his youth to carry heavy 
burthens over the mountains; in his or- 
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dinarv walk his knees were bent, but his 
step, though slow, was firm,—his voice 
was soft and pleasing,—his countenance, 
though not generally animated, was ex- 
pressive of great good humour, particu 
larly when he smiled; when he prayed, 
his eves were raised to heaven with the 
humility and resignation of a Christian. 

‘ [lis education was superior to that of 
the generality of people in his station of 
life; and, from his frequent intercourse 
with travellers, as well as from the traffic 
which he carried on in wine and horses, 
he had acquired a competent knowledge 
of the Italian language, whica he spoke 
fluently, but in the Venetian dialect; he 
was popular through the whole country 
for his integrity, his unaffected religion, 
his attachment to ancient customs, ard 
his dislike of all innovation. 

‘He wore the dress of his country, with 
sometrifling variation: a large black hat 
with a broad brim, adorned with black 
ribbons, and a black curling feather; a 
short green coat, red waistcoat, over 
which were green braces, a broad black 
girdle with a border, short black breeches 
with red or black stockings, and occa- 
sionally boots; he wore a small crucifix, 
with a large silver medal of St. George, 
to which were afterwards added, a large 
gold medal and chain sent him by the 
Emperor; it is not true that he ever re- 
ceived the cross of Maria lheresa, or ob- 
tained any rank in the Austrian army. 

‘But that which was most remarkable 
in the appearance of Hofer, was his long 
black beard, which reached to his girdle, 
and which, particularly when he rode on 
horseback, had an extraordinary effect. 
It had been an ancient custom for the inn- 
keepers in these vallies, to allow their 
beards to grow; but Hofer had been 
principally induced to cherish his in con- 
sequence of a wager of two oxen, which 
he had made with some of his friends. 

‘In his disposition he was phlegmatic, 
fond of ease and tranquillity, averse from 
every new and rash proceeding, and only 
to be roused to action by his respect for 
the ancient customs of his native country. 
He was cheerful and good tempered, 
slow in decision, confined in his informa- 
tion, confused in his projects, supersti- 
tious like the rest of his countrymen, and 
accessible to the grossest flattery ; his 
head, indeed, was turned by his unexpect- 
ed good fortune, in being raised to a rank 
for which his own talents had not quali- 
fied him. le was easily urged to strong 
measures, the performance of which, 
however, was usually prevented by the 
natural mildness of his disposition; and 
when his national pride or patriotism was 
roused, the unaffected manner in which he 
expressed himself, appealed most power- 
fully to the feelings of his hearers. He 
was wholly destitute of dissimulation ; 
and generally convinced by the last 
speaker, especially when he had found 


the way to his heart. The mention ofa 


victory gained by Austria, or in the cause 
of his native country—-an allusion to the 





old times of the Tyrol—an enthusiastic 
word in favour of the sacred person of the 
Emperor, or of the Archduke John, so 
dear to every Tyrolean—were appeals 
which had too powerful.an effect on the 
feelings of Hofer; and he, who, accord- 
ing to the testimony of those who attend- 
ed him, conducted himself in his last 
moments, *f come un eroe Christiano e 
martire intrepido,’? was for some time 
bathed in tears and unable to uttera werd. 

[In personal courage, Hofer was cer- 
tainly net deficient: he has sufficiently 
proved it by the manner in which he ex- 
posed himself for the sake of hts coun- 
try; but though it may appear incredible, 
it is a well known fact, that be never was 
in action but once during the whole of 
1809, but was usually to be found (even 
during the two decisive battles near Inn- 
spruck, on the 29th of May, and the 12th 
of August,) carousing in a public house. 
ITe was incapable of directing a march, 
attack, or indeed any disposition of his 
treops, altho’ much might naturally have 
been expected from the complete know- 
ledge which he possessed ef the country ; 
and,inallusion to the superstitious weak- 
ness of his character, he has been de- 
scribed leading his troops with a rosary 
in one hand, and a bottle in the other.’ 

The details which follow this brief 
notice of Hofer, possess no other inter- 
est than that which the struggles of a 
brave people for their freedom must ne- 
cessarily inspire. We have copies of 
all the proclamations that were issued 
in the Tyrol from the Emperor Francis 
down to the conceited Hormayr, but 
we have none of those striking facts, 
those romantic incidents, and those in- 
stances of noble daring which we know 
were frequent in the wars of the Tyrol. 
The name of Hofer is studiously kept 
in the back ground, and when it is im- 
possible to avoid naming him, there is 
always some ungenerous reflection on 
his character or his conduct. We quote 
the following, as instances of the writ- 
er’s impartiality in this respect. ‘The 
author is speaking of an engagement 
with the Bavarians at Innspruck :— 

‘ Hormayr had, previous to this action, 
remained at Landeck, from whence he 
kept up a correspondence with Hofer; 
but Hlofer’s letters were so wild, and his 
intelligence so inconsistent and uncon- 
nected, that he was unable to understand 
their intentions; and had it not been for 
a message which he received froin Colo- 
nel Ertel, he would have been ignorant 
of the affair of the 29th. Hofer, he 
heard, passed the principal part of his 
time atthe alehouse; but he was particu- 
larly fond of writing and dispatching 
couriers, without considering the danger 
they ran of falling into the hands of the 
enemy, and of disclosing their plans and 
motions. The following singular letter, 
which is very characteristic of the man, 
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was addressed by him to the inhabitants of 
the Upper Innthal :— 

é<¢ Dear Brethren of the Upper Inn- 
thal.—For God, the emperor, and our 
dear native country. ‘To-morrow, early 
in the morning, ts fixed for the attack. 
With the help of our Holy Mother, we 
will seize and destroy the Bavarians, and 
we confide ourselves tothe beloved Jesus. 
Come to our assistance, but if you fancy 
vourselves wiser than Divine Providence, 
we will do without you. 

‘<* Anprew Horer.” ? 


The appointment of Hofer to be 
Com mander-in-C hief is thus noticed :— 

‘Hofer himseif shortly appeared 
amongst them [the Tyrolese], and de- 
clared that he was willing to accept the of.- 
fice of commander-in-chief, if they wished 
to confer it on him, but if they preferred 
Leiningen, he was prepared to draw his 
sword as simpfe commandant of the Pas- 
seyr Valley; but that, in whatever situa- 
tion it pleased God to place him, he 
would sacrifice his life for the cause in 
which he was engaged, and that he was 
confident the Emperor of Austria would 
not desert them, but return, as soon as he 
was able, to their assistance. This de- 
claration was received with shouts of ap- 
probation, and Hofer from that moment 
became Commander-in-Chiefof the Tyro. 
lese. 

‘ His first care was to organize a fresh 
force, sulficient to defend his country, 
and in a short time hundreds of pea 
sants flocked to his standard, partly from 
a sort of confidence thev had in. his 
powers, and partly from the hope that 
the discipline of his army would be less 
strict than that which had hitherto been 
so irksome to thenr, so that he found hin- 
self at the head of a formidable body of 
men, all prepared to follow him and sa- 
crifice their lives in his service.’ 

This would have been very well, if 
the author had not accompanied the 
passage with the following malicious 
note. Speaking of Hofer, he says, 
‘His vanity, on this occasion, carried 
him sO far that he is said to have cans- 
ed his inittals to be stamped on a new 
coin.” The author ought either to 
have known the truth, which he might 
easily have done, or not have made the 
assertion. The remaining notices of Ho- 
fer are very scanty, but such as they 
are we collect them. When summon- 
ed by the Duke of Dantzig to appear 
at Innsprack, he replied, *he would 
come, accompanied by 10,000 sharp- 
shooters,’ a retinue with which the 
duke would, no doubt, gladly dis- 
pense, Three times Hofer delivered 
his country from the Bavarians, and a 
grand festival was held at Lnuspruck 
in honour of him. He was that day 
formally tuvested with a medal, sent to 





him by the Emperor, in the great 


Church, at the foot of the tomb of 
Maximilian, by the abbot of Wilna, 
amidst the acclamations of the people. 

Tragical events now followed: the 
Bavarians gained ground in the Tyrol, 
and their sucesses were followed by a 
treaty of peace between France and 
Austria. Hofer could not brook the 
idexr of becoming a subject of the 
French emperor, and when he was de- 
serted by all his followers, he retire! to 
a place of concealment in the moun- 
tains of his native valley, where he re- 
mained for some time undiscovered, in 
spite of the active search that was made 
for him, and the reward that was ofer- 


ed for his head. 


‘The sudden disappearance of Hofer, 
in the mean time, had given rise to innu- 
merable contradictory rumours and con- 
jectures. Many believed that he had 
followed the example of Speckbacher and 
his companions, and escaped over the 
mountains into Austria, and they expect- 
ed to hear intelligence of him soon from 
that quarter; others were persuaded that 
he bal actually been seen at Vienna; and 
some few rightly conjectured that he was 
concealed in the Tyrol. The place of his 
concealment, in which he remained from 
the endof Nov. tothe end of the month of 
January following, was a solitary Alpine 
hut, four long leagues distant from his own 
house, at times inaccessible from the snow 
which surrounded it; a few faithful ad- 
herents supplied him from time to time 
with the food that was necessarily for him- 
self and his family, and more than once 
he was visited by confidential messen- 
gers fromthe Emperor of Austria, who 
used every entreaty to make him quit his 
abode and follow them to Austria, assur- 
ing him, at the same time, a safe conduct 
through the enemy’s army. But Hofer 
steadily refused all their offers, and ex- 
pressed his determination never to aban- 
don either his country or his family. He 
adhered tenaciously to all his old attach- 
ments and habits, and even resisted the 
urgent entreaties of his friends, who en- 
deavoured to persuade him to cut olf his 
beard, from an apprehension that it would 
lead toa discovery of hisperson. At length, 
the traitor Donay, once his intimate 
friend, allured by the flattering promise; 
of the Trench, basely persuaded a man 
who had been entrusted withthe secret, 
to betray him to Barraguay d’ Hilliers, and 
Captain Renouard, of the 44th regiment, 
was appointed to the command of sixteen 
hundred men, to take him prisoner. Be- 
sides this force, which appears enormous, 
when we consider that it was intended 
merely for the capture of one unfortunate 
inan, who, situated as he was, could not 
hope to defend himself, two thousand 
more were ordered to be in readiness to 
assist thein, so fearful were they of some 
attempt being made to rescue him. 


‘The column began their march at 


midnight, over ice and snow, and at five 
o’clock in the morning, of the 20th of 
January, Hofer and his fanily were made 
prisoners. It was dark when the French 
appruached the hut, but as soon as he 
«heard the officer inquire for him, he came 
intrepidly forward and submitted to’ be 
bound. 

‘He was then marched, together with 
his wife, his daughter, and his son, who 
waitwelve years old, through Meran to 
Botzen, amidst the shouts of the French 
soldiery, and the tears of his countrymen. 
. At Botzen he met with kinder treatment ; 
’ Baraguay d'Hilliers gave orders that he 
should be removed toa more commodi- 
ous prison, and that less rigour should be 
used against him. The French officers 
also did all in their power to alieviate the 
pain of his confinement, by such atten- 
tions as it was in their power to bestow, 
ia retura for the kindness with which he 
had always treated his prisoners. While 
at Botzen, he requested forgiveness of se- 
veral persons whom he feared he had _ of- 
fended, but was answered only by their 
tears ; and having parted with his family, 
whom he was fated never to see again, he 
was hurried off, under a strong escort, to 
Mantua. 

‘From his long confinement in his 
miserable retreat, and his coarse food, his 
appearance was much altered, and his 
hair had becone more grey; but his spi- 
rit was as untamed as ever, and his counh- 
tenance, in the midst of the gloom which 
surrounded him, preserved to the last the 
same expression of cheerfulness and se- 
renity. [Ie didnot, however, expect the 
sentence which was passed upon him, but 
continued to hope that his innocence and 
the justice of his cause would protect 
him. 

‘Qn hisarrival at Mantua, a court-mar- 
tial was immediately holden tor the pur- 
pose of trying him, of which General Bis- 
son, then governor, was appointed presi- 
dent; on comparing the votes, a great 
difference of opinion was found to prevail 
as to the nature of his sentence; the ma- 
jority were for confinement ; two had the 
courage to vote for his entire deliverance; 
but a telegraph from Milan decided the 
question, by decreeing death within 
twenty-four hours, thus putting it out of 
the power of Austria to render him any 
assistance. 

‘ Berthier, who was then at Vienna, ex- 
cited universal indignation by the hypo- 
critical manner in which he affected to 
pity him, he ventured even to affirm that 
it would cause great pain to Napoleon, 
who would never have permitted sucha 
proceeding had he been aware of it. 
Hofer received his sentence of death with 
thesame unshaken firmness that had mark- 
ed his character throughout, and requested 
that a priest might be allowed to attend 
him, which was immediately complied 
with. To this priest, (Manifesti,) who 
never quitted him till the moment of hi 
death, he delivered his last adieu to his 





family, conversed with him of the Tyros 
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lese war with great eagerness, and con- 
stantly expr ‘essed his confidence that the 
Tyroi would sooner or later return to the 
government of Austria. 

‘The fatal morning of his execution 
now snived. As theclock struck eleven, 
the generale sounded, a battalion of gre- 
nadters was drawn out, and the officers 
wlowere to attend the execution enter- 
ed his prison. As hecame from thence, 
he passed by the barracks on the Porta 
Molina, in which the Tyrolese were con- 
ined; all who were there fell on their 
knees, put up their prayers, and wept 
aloud. ‘Those who were at large in the 
citadel assembled on the road by which 
he passed, and, approaching as near as the 
escort permitted them, threw themselves 
onthe ground and implored his blessing. 
This Hofer gave them, and then be aged 
their forziveness for having been the cause 


® oo! aie present misfortunes, assuring them 


at the sametime that he felt co! ifidentthey 
would on nce again return under the domi- 
nion of the Emperor Franc iss to whom he 


} 


ctied o i the -_ ‘“vivat’ with a clear 


and steady voi He delivered to Mani- 
;  prie -% every thing he possessed, 
to be distributed amongst his countrymen; 
this consisted of 500 florins in Austrian 
his silver-snulf box, and his 
becautivul rosary; a few moments before 
's death, he also delivered to this faithful 
tant his small silverrosary, which he 
constantly carried about hin. 
‘QOnthe broad bastion, at a 
tance irom the Porta C eresa, the com- 
:ading officer halted hismen. ‘The gre- 
rineda square open in the rear; 
twelve men and ac rporal stepped for- 
ward, while Hofer remained standing in 
‘the drumuner thon offered 
hint awhite handkerchietto bind his eyes, 
d told him that it was necessary to kneel 
mo, but Hofer declined the handker- 
chief, and | perempt torily refused to kneel, 
bserving, “that he was used to stand up- 
right before his Creator, and in that pos- 
ure he would deliver up his spirit to hi i. o 
ife cautioned the corpor to perform ht 
L 


ie samme time pres senting hin 


: 1 : 
little ilis- 


cgutv weil, at 
with a piece of twenty kreutzers, an d hav- 
ing uttered a few words by way of fare- 
vell, expressive of his unshaken 

nt to his native countiv, be pronounc- 
ed the word ‘Fire’ with a drm voice. 


t | }:) *- 7 = q > —— 
I Saqeann, imAC that Ot Palm, Was Hot sii” 


attac h- 


of - 9 La ~ Seuss | yl 
abois i Gh Lis, iV Ol) Lids list Ui ¢ ie SUDA 


caly on his knees; a mercisul shot, how- 
ever, at Jast dispatched him. The spot 
on Wi a he fel] 1s still considered sacred 
by his countrymen and companions in 
arins 

Ilis body, instead of being allowed to 


retain for sore tine on tlie pr 1ade e of eXe- 
cution, ve was usual on such occasions 
was borne by the grenadiers ona black bier 
to the church of St. Michael, where it lay 

uard of honour appointed 
people wiah tsee thet 


in state, and ag hh 
to watch it, thatthe | 
the much dreaded Barbone (or General 
sanvird, as tue reach used to cail bim) 
vas really no more. ‘The funeral then 





took place, and by the solemnity with 
which it was conducted, it appeared as if 
the French were anxious to compensate for 
the injury they had done him when alive, 
by the honours they paid to him nowdead. 
His family were permitted to depart for 
Austria, and the Emperor immediately 
gave them a pension of 2000 florins, and a 
sum of money to enable them to settle; 
but his widow could not prevail upon her- 
self to abandon her native country, and in 
spite of the offers made to her by the 
Court of Austria, preferred returning to 
her old habitation inthe valley of Passeyr. 
His son was also handsomely provided 
for. 

‘Thus 
life. Amidst numerous crimes that 
stain tue name of Napoleon, there is not 
one of a dee i r oF son than the 
Hofer. With all his faults, all bis irre- 
solution, and contradictory conduct, when 
we refiect that Hofer was a simple une- 
ducited village innkeeper, who opposed 
for some tine with success the enormous 
power of France and Bavaria, with an ar- 
ny Of Uudisciplined peasants, we cannot 
contemplate lis conduct without astonish- 
ment and admiration, It is true that his 
name will not occupy a Conspicuous place 
in the page of general history; but in his 
own country, by those who knew and 
could estimate bis merits, as well as by 
those wo Aad experienced his power or 
his kindness, it will never be forgotten. 

‘ By lis companions and countiymen, 
he was regarded as the hero, 
of his country. His faults were forgotten 


in his VICLOTIES 5 and his name is never 


mentioned tathe Pyrol at this day without 
tears of gateful alfection and admiration. 
en simp de tomb has been erected to his 
Inemory on the Breaner, at a short dis- 
tance from his own habitation; it contatns 
no other inscription than his name, aud 
the dates of his birth and death. ‘Lhe re- 
cord of his actions is lett to be transmitted, 
as it doubtiess will be, to the latest poste- 
rity, In tiie popular stories and rude bal- 
lads of the mountaineers, who love aad 
revere his name as amodelot distnterest- 
ed lova 
Native way 
Qf the conduct of the Tyrolese in 
the war, we lave the following anec- 
dote Ss “= 
‘Pre enthusiasm displayed in these 
districts [ Bassano and beiluno | was such, 
taac tae Women tuok ah active part in the 
hostilities, and aided each other to huri 
down stones upon the enemy's troops (i) 
ihe narrow deides. Agirloteightees, nam- 
ed Josephine Negre itl, assumed the dress 
of a inan, and was several thimes in action 
Siti Lilie suial pshooters, Carry lag aritle and 
ising it) with considerable de Xterity. 
Among the natives of this small district, 
Casimir Bosio and Charies Savol were 
particularly distinguished, aud were ap- 
pointed by Llormayr to the rank of inajors, 


as We 1] asthe brave VCiLavio Bianeli, WiiOil 


tue Archduke John mace chiel of the dy- 


perished Hofer in the prime of 


murder of 


the saviour 


ty and devoted attachment to his | 








rolese volunteers ; he was taken prisoner 
at Beiluno, in June, and was shot at Man- 
tua, as one of the rebellious chiefs, leav- 
ing a wife and a large family of young 
chil lren to lament his untimelyend. Bi- 
anchi died like a hero, exclaiming in his 
last moments, ‘* long live the Emperor 
Francis.’ ’ 

‘Speckbacher, with his column, con- 
sisting © of six hundred men, attacked the 
enemy at the brid) ge of Halle, drove them 
back, and des troyed it. The farm of 
Rainerhof was three times attacked by the 
Davarians, who were each time driven 
back with considerable loss. During the 
contlict at the farm, a young woman, who 
resided at the house, brougnt out a small 
cask of wine to encourage ‘and refresh the 
peasants, and had advanced tothe scene of 
action, regardless of the tremendous fire 
ofthe Bavarians, with the cask upon her 
head, when a bullet struck it, aud com- 
pelled hes to letit go. Undaunted by 
this accident, she hi isuened to repair the 
mischief, by placing her thumb to the 
orifice caused by the ball, and encour- 
aged those nearest her to refresh them- 
selves quickly, that she might not remain 
in her dangerous situation, and suifer for 
her generos sity. 

In an action with the 
Dbrixen,— 

‘One extraordinary method of de- 
struction used by the Lyrolese on this oc- 

casion, ought not t» be omitted. They 
had, by the direction ot Llaspinger, fel- 
led several enormous large trees, upon 
bic they piled Jarge masses of rock, 
and heaps of rubbish; the whole being 
supported by strong cords, by means of 
which they were suspended over the edge 
et aprecipice. During the action, the 
‘Vyrolese decoyed a bosly of the enemy’s 
troops, by appearing to retreat immedi- 
ately under the spot, when ia an instant 
the ropes were cut, and the whole struc- 
ture caine thundering down upon the 
heads of the unfortunate troops beneath. 
Few lad time to escape; the principal 
part of them were instantly crushed to 
death : a death-like stillness succeeded to 
the tremendous noise ot the falling ava- 
lanche, which was alone interrupted by 
the dreadful shrieks of those wio were 
perishingin the ruins, ora moment the 
living ceased on both sides, but was soon 
renewed with double vigour on the part 
of the enemy, who at length succeeded 
in forcing the Tyrolese to “retreat to the 
Laditcher bridge, which was inmediate- 
ly blown up. “Yhe enemy had sustained 
too severe a loss to renew the combat, and 
both parues separated.  Haspinger im- 
liediately retreated to Brixen, to collect 
provisious, and to re-assemble those pea- 
sants Who had returned there during the 
action.’ 

A more striking incident was pub- 
lished in the newspapers at the time of 
the war, and which the trauslator has 
vive im anote. Wath this we con- 
clude our extracts :— 


Bavarians at 
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account of 
T'vrol, 


‘The following interesting 


Lefevre’s expedition against the 


was communicated by a Saxon officer, 
who was himself a witness of what he 
describes. “We had penetrated to 


Inns} yruck,’’ he says, ** without great re- 
SIs tance Sand although much was reported 
about the ‘Tyroiese stationed upon and 
round the Brenner, we gave little credit 
to it, thinkin the rebels to ha ive been dis- 
persed bya short cannona de, and already 
considering Ourselves as conquerors. 
Our entrance into the passes of the Bren- 
ner was only opposed by small corps, 
which continued to fall back after an ob- 
stinate though short re sistance ! among 
others I perceived a man, full eighty 
vears of age, poste: | aouinst the side of a 
rock, and sending death among our ranks 
at every shot; upon the Bavarians de- 

scending from behind to make him pri- 
soner, he shouted a loud hurrah, struck 
the first man to the ground witha ball, 
seized the second, and with the ejacula- 
tion, ‘ In God’s name "’ preci ipit ited him- 
self with him into the abyss below. 

Marching onwards, we heard from the 
summit of ‘Stephen, shall I 
chop it off vet?’ 


a hig! rock, 
to which a loud § nay’ re- 
verberated from the opposite side. ‘This 
was told to the Duke of Dantzig, who, 
notwithst anding, ordered us to advance. 
The van, consisting of four thousand Ba- 








varians, had just stormed a deep ravine, 
when we again heard over our heads, 
‘Hans! for the most Holy Trinity!’ Our 
terror was completed by the reply that 
immediately followed; ‘In the name of 
the Eloly ‘Trinity cut “ loose above!’ 


andere a minute had elapsed, thousands of | 


my comrades in arms were crushed, bu- 


heap of broken rock, stones, and trees, 
hurled dowa upon us.’ 

With the translator we ought not, 
perhaps, to quarrel, since he acknow- 
ledges the scautiness of the materials, 
and. apolovzises for his paranhrastic ver- 
sion, on the ground, that * the st vile of 








the Ge rinan author is so per} ole xed ancl | 
intricate, so loaded with metaphor ancl 
poetical imagery, and in many places 
so very ha ‘sh and obscure , that a lite- | 
ral translation would be perfectly une | 
intelligible.’ We must, however, s suy, | 
that we do not think the work was 
worth tr aust itine, and that a history of 
the Tyrolese war, in 1809, as wellas a 
life of Hofer, sull remain desiderata, 
A coloured portrait of Hofer, and a 
map of the Tyrol, are viven in the work. 
+ > 


Orient Harping ; a De sultory Poem. 
In two Parts. by John Lawson, 
Missionary at Calcutta. pp. 227. 
London, 1820. 

Mr. Lawson’s plety is stronger and 

more harmonious than his poetry ; it | 

breathes from a s: pirit that is pure and 





gentle, and ascends with unremitting 
ardour to the source of light and love: 
but, if there is a deficiency of elevation 
of soul, and a degenerate feeling in the 
writings of some of our modern bards, 
the y h: ive the decided advautayve of the 
author of * Orient Harping,’ in the 
earthly attributes of poetry. * OF all 
bad poems,’ said Dr. Johnson, ‘a 
poem in blank verse is the worst,’ be- 
cause there are no bounds to the ex- 
tent of the poet’s imagination. And 


Mr. Lawson’s poetical fame will not be | 


enhanced by this his last production. 
[lis § Maniac,’ 
Mr. Montgomery’s 
Switzerland,’ with 
pieces, was favourably reviewed, and 
perhaps deservedly received by the pub- 
lic; they were published for the benefit 
of an orphan, but, like the benefits of 


written in the stile of 
‘Wanderer of 


iniscellaneous | 





muse proceeds to sing; and by the few 
concluding lines being prosaic, much 
chromatic glory is nec essarily lost. This 
will be but too applicable to the tone 
of the whole poem. But why will Mr. 
Lawson hang his harp on the willow to 
sing blank verse into prose ? 


ORO ee 


The Percy Anecdotes. Part XIV. Anec- 
dotes of the Fine Arts. 18mo, pp. 180. 
London, 1821. 


We have so frequently called the at- 
q \ 


‘tention of our readers to this neat little 


many theatrical performers, when ex- | 


penses necessarily incurred, and inci- 
dentals are properly discharged, he de- 
rived but little advantage from the pub- 
lication, 
title expresses, a desultory poem in 
blank verse ;’ it gives mauy accurate 
descriptions of the characteristics of the 
Hlindoos, and, with the advantage of 
eastern scenery, produces occ: sional 
passages of chaste and energetic writ- 
Ing ; but, on the other hand, we are sorry 
to say, the same poem also produces 
much prose and eking out of syllabic 
measures and rough reading; there is 


ce “not sufficient rythm and elegance to 
ried, and overwhelmed by an incredible | ’ } 


give effect to the purity of thought 
which ever elevates its subject, and 
which, if aptly illustrated, would, lke 
angels’ golden wings, bear its reader to 
those recions of which it writes and so 
fervently recommends. 

Of the author’s skill in ‘harping, 
these chords, which introduce him to his 
celestial music, will convey 
terion :— 


¢ ~ welg nt panorama glowing grand 

Strange to the eyes of poesy; the dk p ths 

Of jung le shade; the wild immensity 

Of forests rank with plenitude, where trees 

Foreign to song display their mighty forms, 

And clothe themselves with all the 

blossoms 3 

The fervid heavens; the hot consuming wind; 

The fierce delirium of north-western storms 

Black with vehemence; the vicissitude 

Of shape and hue afloat upon the sky, 

When the full clouds are tossed upon thegale, 
he village thronged with sable peasantry ; 

The temple, dark abode of numerous gods 

Of all complexions, in chromatic glory,— 

Of various structure, tall or short, and round, 

Brittle, but comely to the admiring eye ; 

Or tough or service able, made to last 

As gods should last, 

The muse discursive sings.’ 


After this harping, it is clear the 


tue, 


* Orient Harping’ Is, as its | Ce} 
Science, 


7 judiciously . 


work, that any further expression of 
our opinion, as to its general merits, is 
quite unnecessary. The grand object 
in works of this nature, that of blend- 
ing amusement with instruction, ap- 
pears to us to have been happily at- 
tained; and, in those volumes which 
were illustrative of some peculiar vir- 
the anecdotes were such as to in- 
crease a love of it, and to enforce, by a 
series of exainples, the best of pre- 
cepts. The present part, like that of 
rauks somewhat higher, and 
furnishes a concise, but general and 
correct history of the subject. The 
Fine Arts particularly noticed are those 
of Sculpture, Painting, and Eugraving; 
and their pro regularly traced 
from the carhest period to the present 
time, li a succession of the most strik- 
lug anecdotes of those indiwduals who 
have most distinguished themselves and 
contributed most to the advancemeat 
of the Arts. In 
huuodreds of anecdotes, 
contains, there will, 
many with which the amateur and the 
general reader will be acquainted; but 
ear to be sparingly aod 


“Fess 1s 


the course of 
which this work 
necessari | Vs he 


some 


even these ap 1 
v numbee 


ccted, while the 


of rare allie Se aut and those of modern 


a fair cri- | 


the name 


pomp of | 


Withou 
select the 


. . | ; 
artists, is very considerable. 
extending our rem 
following — 


The Slave of Uclasquez.—‘ A slave of 
OT Juan de a 
was employed by the 

Velasquez de 5S in mixin 
and feeding his pallet ; trom painting the 
arrows of Apollo, he became ambitiou 

of trving his strength at the ae 
disqualification of his condition neverthe- 
less was such, that te touch the most libe- 
ral arts with the a slave, was dan- 
cerous iu the extreme. &. he casts in In- 
dia do not stand at a greater distance from 
each other, than di gree. ; a men did io 
1 Velasquez was, of all masters, 


urks, we 


Spanish p ainter, 


! - 
Viva, g his colours 


hand Of 


on? . # 
Opal 9 wil 
‘ 


the least likelv to brook a violation so 
presumptuous as that w hich Paresa medt- 
tated. Hung round with chains of pee 


orders, of haughty preten- 
and high in fa- 


and courtly 
$1043 in point of fainily, 
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vour and familiarity with his sovereign, 
Velasquez would have treated the inso- 
lence of the slave, as Jupiter did that of 
Salmoneus, by extinguishing his exist- 
ence. Notwithstanding this, the tempta- 
tion was for ever present, and the im- 
pulses of genius in the end became irre- 
sisuble. In the stolen moments of his 
master’s siesta, or when court avocations 
called him from home, Paresa seized the 
clandestine oppostunities, and by force of 
talents, became in time an accomplished 
artist. Ambition now inspired him with 
higher projects; and, as the liberality of 
Philip held outa general asylum to merit, 
he determined upon a method of intro- 
ducing his performance to the eye of the 
Kiag. He observed it was his Majesty’s 
practice in Velasquez’s chamber, to order 
the pictures that stood with their faces to 
the wall, to be turned, that he might see 
them; this suggested to him the thought 
of substituting one of hisown productions, 
and taking his chance tor what should fol- 
low. ‘The experiment happily succeeded. 
The King coming into the academy, 
ordered the canvass to be turned. Pa- 
resa eagerly obeyed, and presented to the 
roval view, a piece composed by the au- 
dacious pencil of a slave and a Mulatto, 
but such an one, in point of excellence, 
as would have done honour toa freer and 
alairer artist. It was not easy to appeal 
to better judgment than that of the King, 
orto enter upon his trial at a more mer- 
cifultribunal. Paresa fell upon his knees, 
and avowing the guilt of the performance, 
implored protection against the resent- 
ment of his master for having secretly 
purloined his art. ‘* Velasquez,” said 
the King, ‘ you must not only overlook 
this transgression in Paresa, but observe 
that such talents should emancipate the 
possessor.”* ‘The generous decree was 
obeyed by Velasquez, and Paresa had his 
freedom. The grateful freedman con- 
tinued his voluntary services during the 
life of Velasquez; and, after his death, 
to his daughter, who married Don Juan 
Baptista del Mazo, until bis own death, 
which was in 1070, at the age of sixty 
years.’ ' 
‘ Blunders.—Tintoret, in a_ picture 
which represents the Israelites gathering 
manna in the desert, has armed the He- 
brews with guns; and a modern Neapo- 
litsn artist has represented the Holy Fa- 
wily, during their journey to Egypt, as 
passing the Nile in a barge as richly or- 
namented as that of Cleopatra. . 

‘ Brengheli, a Dutch painter, in a_pic- 
ture of the Eastern Magi, has, according 
to the grotesque fashion of his country, 
drawn the Indian king in a large white 
surplice, with boots and spurs, and bear- 
ing in his hand, as a present to the holy 
child, the model of a Dutch seventy-four! 

‘Lanfrac has thrown churchmen in 
their robes at the feetofourSaviour, whea 
an infant; and Algarotti relates, that Paul 
Veronese intioduced several Benedictines 
among the guests at the feast of Caana. 


‘ An altar-piece ina church at Capua, 








painted by Chella delle Puera, represent- 
ing the Annunciation, is a curious coilec- 
tion of absurdities. ‘The Virgin is seated 
in a rich arm-chair of crimson velvet, with 
gold flowers; a cat and parrot placed 
near her, seem extremely attentive to the 
whole scene; and on the table area silver 
coffee-pot and cup. 

A modern Italian has painted the same 
subject ina similar way. ‘The Virgin is 
on her knees near the toilette; on a chair 
are thrown a variety of fashionable 
dresses, which show that, in the painter’s 
Opinion at least, she must have been. a 
practised coquette; and at a little dis- 
tance appears a cat, with its head lifted 
up towards the angel, and its ears on end 
to catch what he has got to say. 

‘Paulo Mazzochi painted a piece re- 
presenting the four elements, in’ which 
fishes marked the sea, moles the earth, 
and a salamander the fire. He wished to 
have represented the air by a cameleon ; 
but not knowing how to draw that scarce 
animal, he contented himself, from a si- 
milarity of sounds, to introduce a camel, 
who extending his long neck, snutfs up 
the breezes around him. 

‘But of all the blunders which artists 
liave committed, none is perhaps so great 
as the painter who, in a picture of the 
Crucifixion, represented the confessor 
holding out a crucifix to the good thief 
who was crucified with Our Saviour. 

‘ Anachronisims of this description have 
been so often noticed, that they are now 
scarcely worth collecting; but there are 
others of a rarer sort, which owe their 
existence to the barbarous transformas 
tions which pictures, originally correct, 
have undergone, to please the passions 
and prejudices of a day; and which it is 
well to treasure up, as marks of the impo- 
tence of power, when it would torture 
genius into a violation of sincerity and 
truth. 

‘In the chapel of one of the principal 
colleges in Paris, there was a picture re- 
presenting the general in chief of the 
army of Egypt, attended by some of his 
aides-de-camp, paving a visit to the 
plague ho-pitals. Since the restoration of 
the Bourbon family to the throne of 
France, Bonaparte has been converted 
into Christ, and his aides-de-camps into 
apostles. ‘Phe artist who has made these 
alterations, has not, however, thought it 
hecessary eutively to change the costume, 


and our Saviour appears in the boots of 


Napoleon. 

‘ Ap instance of similar absurdity occur- 
red at Naples, where, to preserve Gros’s 
magnificent picture of the Battle of 
Aboukir, a Neapolitan general who never 
set footin Egypt, has been substituted for 
Murat.’ 

« Patriotism —When Nancy was taken 
from the Duke of Lorraine, by Cardinal 
Richelicu, he wished Jacques Callot, who 
was one of the duke’s subjects, to make a 
-ecof prints descriptive of the siege of that 
important place. ‘Theartist refused; and 
on the cardinal’s insisting very perempto- 


of experienced delights. 





rily that heshould do it, he replied, ‘* Mi 
lord, if you continue to urge me, I will 
cut offthe thumb of my right hand before 
your face; for I will never consent to 
perpetuate the calamity and disgrace of 
my sovereign and protector.’ 

‘ Spugnoleto.—The Spanish painter Ri- 
bera, known by the name of Spagnoleto, 
was of very humble parentage; but suf- 
fering the extreme of poverty, he felt 
within himself such powers of genius, as 
were superior to depression, After being 
some time with Ribalta, he went to Rome, 
and enlisting himself in the academy, 
pursued his studies with an industry which 
knew no remission; even whilst he was 
inthe pursuit of the scanty necessaries of 
life, which he obtained by the sale of 
drawings and sketches in the academy. 
Without friends, and, at times, almost 
without food or raiment, he persisted in 
his course with a stubborn virtuous per- 
severance, which nothing could divert 
from its object. One day, acardinal pas- 
sing in his coach, observed a tattered fi- 
gure employed in painting a board affixed 
to the outside of one of the ordinary 
houses in the streets of Rome; the youth 
und wretchedness of the spectacle excited 
pity, and the singular attention with which 
he pursued his work, attracted his atten- 
tion. It was Ribera, in the act of earning 
his bread, of which his appearance showed 
he was absolutely in want. ‘The cardi- 
nal called him to his coach, and ordering 
him to his palace, immediately domiciliat- 
ed the lucky youth. Here he lived in 
ease and affluence; but that virtue which 
the frowns of fortune could not shake, was 
not proof against her caresses. Young 
Ribera becaine a slave to pleasures of 
which he had not before even speculative 
enjoyment. At Jength, the ruin which his 
genius was menaced with, alarmed his 
pride. With one gallant effort he burst 
the shackles of temptation, and sallying 
out of the palace of the cardinal, re-as- 
sumed his dignity of soul and poverty at 
once. 

‘ He had now all his former miseries to 
encounter, with the aggravated contrast 
. The slender 
encouragement he met with at Kome, de- 
termined him to go to Naples. He set 
out in a ragged jacket, having pledged his 
cloak to make provision for the journey. 
[in Naples, he engaged himself to a com- 
mon painter for hire. ‘This man, how- 
ever, had some science and much huma- 
nity; the abilities of Ribera surprised 
him; he clearly saw how superior his ta- 
lents were to the Jow occupation in 
which he was engaged. tle employed 
him on better subjects; and a further ac- 
quaintance opening to him his good qua- 
lities, he gave him his only daughter in 
inarriage. 

‘It was now that Ribera’s genius was 
enabled to display itself. A new choice 
of subjects now presented themselves to 
the world; and people saw, with aterror 
partaking of delight, martyrdoms, execu- 
tions, and torments, expressed with a 
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truth and fidelity hitherto unknown. He 
selected all that sacred or classic history 
afforded in the terrible, for ** horrors were 
not displeasing to him.’’ All that the Pa- 
gan theology, or the poetical hell, had re- 
presented to appal the guilty, was to be 
found on the canvas of Ribera. A mar- 
tvred St. Bartholomew, stript to the mus- 
cles, became a study for anatomists. 
Cato of Utica, in the act, of tearing out 
his bowels, brought the horror of self- 
murder to the eyes and hearts of men. 
Hercules, struggling in the throes of 
death, and all the tortured in the fabulous 
realm of Pluto, were now exhibited like 
Eschvylus’s furies on the stage of Athens, 
and, in some instances, with the same ef- 
fects. [is pictures were now eagerly 
sought after, and adorned the best collec- 
tions in Europe.’ 

Tribute to the Arts.—‘ In the Life of 
Philippe Lippi, the Florentine painter, 
we have amemorable proof how much it 
is in the power of painting to charm even 
the most barbarous minds, and to soften 
hearts the most hardened. Lippi and 
some friends happened one day to be 
making an excursion in a small boat along 
the sea coast, when they were surprised 
by a Moori:h brigantine, and taken pri- 
sonersinto Barbary. After they had been 
eighteen months tn a state of the most 
cruel slavery, Lippi, one day, took a 
piece of coal, and drew, on a wall, a por- 
trait of the master heserved. ‘The like- 
ness was so strong, that it struck the Bar- 
barian, who had never seen any thing of 
the kind before, with astonishment and 
delight. He requested Philippe to draw 
some other portraits for him ; and was, in 
the end, so pleased, that he not only gave 
him his liberty, but procured him a safe 
conveyance to Naples.’ 

All for Love.—* Quintin Mesius, or 
Matsis, was a farrier at Antwerp; when 
in his twentieth year, he became ena- 
moured of a young woman of his own 
condition in life, who was, at the same 
timc, sought in marriage by a painter of 
some repute. The damsel confessed to 
Quintin, that she had a greater inclination 
for him than for the painter, but that she 
had an unconquerable aversion to his trade 
of afarrier. Quintin, who, from his child- 
hood, had evinced a strong taste for de- 
signing, instantly resolved to be on equal 
terms with his rival, and to abandon the 
hammer for the brush. He applied to his 
new art with so much liking and assiduity, 
that in a short time he produced pictures 
which gave a promise of the highest ex- 
cellence. He gained, for his reward, the 
fair hand for which he sighed; and conti- 
nuing, after his marriage, to exercise the 
art in which he had made so noble an essay, 
he rose, ere long, to a high rank in his pro- 
fession. 

‘ Among other productions of Quintin’s 
pencil, were the portraits in one piece of 
the two friends Erasmus and i gidius, 
which afterwards formed part of the col- 
lection of Charles I. of England. Sir 

homas More, in some lines which he 
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wrote on this painting, apostrophized the 
artist in terms which shew the high esti- 
ination in which he was held, both by his 
countrymen and foreigners:— 

* Quintine, O veteris Novator artis 

Magno non minor artifex Apelle! 

Mire composito potens colore, &c.”’ 


‘Quintin died in 1529. A hundred 
years afterwards, a monument was erected 
to his memory in the cathedral church of 
Notre Daine, at Antwerp, the inscription 
on which records in a few expressive 
words the singular story of his life:— 

* Connubialis amor de mulcibe fecit Apel- 
lem.”’’ 

Skilful Fraud.—*‘ It is related of Cross, 
an English painter, who was remarkable 
for his talent in copying correctly, that, 
being employed by King Charles the First 
to copy some of the works of the best 
mas:ers of Italy, and being permitted by 
the State of Venice to copy a famous Ma- 
dona of Ratfael, in the church of St. Mark, 
he executed his commission so happily, 
that he brought away the original, and 
left the copy in its stead. The deception 
was not immediately discovered, and the 
detection was made too late to regain it ; 
for, although several messengers pursued 
him expeditiously, they were all disap- 
pointed.’ 

Genius Rescued —‘ Brooking, who died 
in 1759, was the most eminent painter of 
sea pieces, since the time of Vandevelde ; 
but his merits were scarcely known until 
after his death. He used to paint for a 
picture-dealer near the Mews, who ex- 
posed his productions in his window. A 
gentleman, who sometimes passed the 
shop, being struck withthe merits of some 
sea pieces by this artist, desired to know 
his name; but he was not satisfied in this 
respect, and only told, that if he pleased 
he could procure any thing that he might 
wish from the same painter. 

‘ Brooking was accustomed to write his 
name on his pictures, which mark was 
constantly obliterated by the shopkeeper 
before he placed them in the window; it, 
however, happened that the artist carried 
home apiece while the master was from 
home; it was placed in the window by 
his wife, and the gentleman — soon 
after, discovered the name of the painter 
whose works he had so much adinired 
He immediately advertised for the artist. 
‘To this advertisement, Brooking, at first, 
paid no attention ; but seeing it repeated, 
with assurances of benefit to the person to 
whom it was addressed, he prudently at- 
tended, and had an interview with the 
gentleman, who, from that time, became 
his friend and patron; but, unfortunately, 
the artist did not live long to receive the 
advantage of his patronage.’ 

The Sorceress.—‘ It is related of Made- 
moiselle Rozee, one of the most extraor- 
dinary painters that ever lived, that she 
used neither oil nor water-colours in her 
astonishing performances, and only worked 
on the rough side of the pannel with a 
preparation of silk floss, selected with in- 
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expressible care, and disposed in differ- 
ent boxes, according to different de 

of the bright and dark tints, out of which 
she applied whatever colour was requisite 
for her work. She blended, softened, 
and united the tints with such inconceiva- 
ble artand judgment, that she imitated 
the warinth of. flesh with as great a glow 
of life as could be produced by the most 
exquisite pencil in oil; nor could the 
nicest eye discern, at a proper distance, 
whether the whole was not the work of the 
pencil. Houbraken says, he cannot tell 
how she managed her work, nor with 
what instruments. But, by whatever art 
her pictures were executed, they were 
truly beautiful, ‘and like nature. Her 
portraits have as striking a likeness as pos- 
sible ; and every object was a just imita- 
tion of her model, whether the subject 
was portrait, architecture, landscape, or 
flowers; and, as her manner of working 
could not be well accounted for, she was 
distinguished by the name of the Sorcer- 
ess, as if her work had been the effect of 
magic. 

‘One landscape painted by Mademoi- 
selle Rozee, was sold for five huadred 
florins ; the subject of the picture was 
only the trunk of an old tree covered with 
inoss, and a large spider finishing its web 
ainong the leaves and branches; but 
every part appeared with so great a de- 
gree of force, so relieved, so true, and so 
natural, that it was always belreld with 
astonishment.’ 


A Painter’s last hours.—* When Lucas 
of Leyden, during the last six years of 
his life, lay pining under the pressure of 
disease, his industry and love of his art 
were eminently conspicuous. It having 
been represented to him that such close 
attention increased the malignity of his 
disorder, he calmly replied: ‘* fam con- 
tent it should be so, since by my studies | 
endeavour to make my bed of sickness a 
bed of honour. Anartist can never die 
in @ more suitable manner than with his 
pencil in his hand.” ‘The ‘ Goddess 
Pallas” was the last plate which he en- 
graved ; and it was on requesting to see 
it a short time before he died, that be 
is said to have used these memorable 
words.’ 





The invention of oil painting has ge- 
nerally been attributed to Van Eyck, 
who flourished inthe fifteenth century ; 
it is, however, believed that he ouly re- 
vived the art; the brothers Percy men- 
tion an oil painting of a Madona and 
child, which has the date 836. This 
picture is said to have formed part of 
the treasures of the old palace of the 
Florentine Republic. We do net 
know on what authority this anecdote 
is related, and should lave been happy 
to have had more information on a sub- 
ject so curious and interesting. 


This Part is embellished with a spi- 
rited portrait of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
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the President of the Royal Academy, 
to whom the work is very ‘appropriately 


dedicated. 
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Original Comnunications. 


FPP ELE LE? 


LITERARY PREMIUM. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Srr,—It will no doubt be in your 


recollection, and perhaps in that of 


many of your readers, that, about two 
vears ago, the proprietor of the 
New Monthly Magazine very pomp- 
ously announced the offer of a pre- 
mium of one hundred guineas, for the 
best essay ‘on English literature dur- 
ing the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies.”. Your cotemporary declared at 
the time, that from what he knew of 
the party offering this prize, he could 
take upon himself ¢ to invite the atten- 
tion of aspiring writers to it, as an ho- 
nourable object for competition, which 
would be bona Adeand justly awarded.’ 

Now, as it is very tmprobable that in 
a country and in an age when literature 
is so much cultivated, there should not 
have been numerous candidates, (ifthe 
offer of the proprietor was deemed sin- 
cere,) I wish to know, through the me- 
dium of the Literary Chronicle, to 
whom the prize was awarded, or if it 
was ever given to any one. 

If you, Mr. Editor, or any of your 
readers, can give me this information, 
you will much oblige*, 

Your's, &e. 


R. B.S 








INAUGURAL SPEECH 
OF 


SIR HUMPHREY DAVY, BART, 


ON HIS TAKING THE CHAIR AT THE ROYAL 
SOCIETY. 

AFTER expressing to the members 
his deep sense of the honour they had 
done him in placing him in their chair, 
Sir Humphrey entered into some cents 
ral views of the present state of the 
Royal Society, its relations to other sci- 
entific bodies, and on the prospects 
and hopes of science. In the early pe- 
riods of the history of the Society, ex- 
periments were made with the appara- 
tus belonging to the body of their cu- 


rators and oper rators, under the eyes of 
the Society; but since the progress of 


the useful arts had rendered it easy for 
individuals, attached to scientific pur- 
suits, to procure chemical and mecha- 


* We confess our inability to answer the in- 
quiries of our correspondent, and should have 
referred him to the proprietor to whom he al- 
ludes, but that we wish to give him the chance 
of gainiog the information from our readers,— 
Ep. 








nical apparatus, the Fellows, in gene- 
ral, had worked in their own laborato- 
ries. © There may, however,’ said the 
President, ‘occur instances in which 
instruments upon a great scale may be 
required; or very eXpensive expert- 
ments; and, in such cases, it Is to be 
hoped the proposers will recur to the 
Society: for, by the commands of our 
august patron, government has never 
been tardy in affording us assistance, 
when our objects have been of national 
importance; and, oa inferior occasions, 
the object might be effected by a divi- 
sion of expense among the members.’ 

[nu speaking of the relations of the 
Koyal Society to other scientitic bodies, 
the President expressed a hope that 
they would naturally assist each other. 
He disclaimed any thing like patriar- 
chal authority on the part of the Royal 
Society: but considered it as entitled 
to respect and aiiection ‘as an elder 
brother of the same family, acting for 
objects which ought to be a bon 1 of 
harmony and of peace, not merely 
amongst the philosophers of the same 
country, but even amongst those of dis- 
tant nations.’ 

The President* took an extensive 
view of the diilerent departments of 
science which seemed to offer promising 
subjects of new investigation. In the 
mathematical sciences he pointed at the 
application of the doctrines of quanti- 
ty, weight, and number; to the ele- 
mentary philosophy of chemistry; and 
to many other parts of general physics. 

[n astronomy, he referred to the Ssys- 


tem of the fixed stars, the motions of 


the comets, and of the bodies which, in 
passing through our atmosphere, throw 
down showers of stones; for it cannot 
be doubted (he said) that these extra- 
ordinary phenomena do not depend up- 
on fortuitous or accidental formations 
in the atmosphere; but are owing to 
heavy bodies which, 1n a system where 
all appears harmouious, must be yo- 
verned by fixed laws, and intended for 
definite purposes. 

In Optics, he mentioned the disco- 
veries of Wollastan and Young, which, 
followed by those of Malus, Arayo, 
Biot, and Brewster, have opeued a cu- 
rious connexion between the crystal- 
line forms of bodies and their relations 
to the particles of light. 

In Electricity, the learned President 


alluded to the wonderful instrument of 


Volta, which, he said, had done more 
for the recondite chemico-physical sci- 
ences than the telescope for astronomy, 
or the microscope for natural history. 
He referred to the new field opened by 
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fare of the meriklian; 





the discoveries of Ersted, which pro- 
mised to connect so intimately magnet- 
isin and electricity, and to solve the 
grand problem of the magnetic pheno- 
mena of the earth, 

[nu speaking of the figure of the earth, 
the President took notice of C: int. Ka- 
ter’s experiments with the pendulum, 
and expressed a hope that his ingem- 
ous contrivance would be applied to d:- 
termine the physical constitution of the 
surface. On this point he said, that he 
hoped there might be a co-operation 
wil h the members of the French Roy- 

Academy of Sciences in completing 
“ts measurement of 20 dezrees of an 
on which these 
able philosophers had laboured with so 
much zeal and address. He referred, 
iu this part of his discourse, to the ex- 
pedition to the polar regions, which he 
desiynated as equi ally "honoural le to 
those by whom the expedition was plan- 
ned, ai nd to the brave and enterprizing 
navigators by whom it was exccuted. 
Such expeditions (said the President) 
are worthy the great maritime nation of 
the world, as applying her resources, 
not for empire alone, but for the ad- 
vancement of science and benefits com- 
mon to all countries,—thus creating a 
purer species of glory than that depen- 
dent upon power or conquest. 

fu speaking of Chemistry, he men- 
tioned various interesting objects of re- 
search, and con: vratulated the Society 
on the progress made in the theory of 
definite proportions since it was first 
brought forward ina definite form by 
Mr, Dalton. 

lo alla hug to Vegetable and Ani- 
mal Physiology, he described the im- 
pe feet state of these sciences, and said 
that the Society had a right to expect 
eluci lation of them Sonia, those disci- 
ples of the aps of Grew and of 
Hlunter, who had already done so much 
for the Anatomy of Plants and for 
Comparative Anatomy. 

It would be impossible to follow the 
learned President through every part 
of his profound views on the improve- 
ment of science, as we could not do 
them justice; but we earnestly hope that 
he will himself be indaced to lay them 
before the public in some lasting re- 
cord. fe concluded by recommend- 
ing to the Fellows the sure path of in- 
vestigation, and the same methods of 
reasoning that constituted the glory of 
the founders of the Royal Society— 
cautious inductions from exact experi- 
ments. He expressed his ardent de- 
sire to assist in every way the progress 
of investigation, and state od, that though 
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-_—— 
their good opinion had elected him to 
a high dignity, corresponding to that 
of a “general, yet that he should always 
be happy to acc with them as a private 
iu the ranks of science. 

Let us (said the President) labour 
together, animated by the noblest kin ud 
of emulation; let us prove that we are 
not unworthy of the name we bear, a nd 
of the times in which we live; and let 
us endeavour to transmit the glory of 
the Royal Society to posterity, not in- 
paired, but exalted. 
—+ 

ON THE 
NDERED TO AGR 
SY WOMEN. 


[FROM THE FRENCH OF M. DE CUBIERES.| 


Man (says M. de © ubieres) has not 
alone contributed to the perfection of 
agriculture; in this he has been assist- 
ed by that partner, which the Eterual, 
in the height of his beneficence, has 
given him, to share his labours, to al- 
leviate his pains, aud to embellish his 
life. 

And, indeed, by opening the an- 
nals of the wail. and by reverting to 
the most distant periods of time, we 
shali perceive, through the glimmer- 
jug heht which succeeds the darkuess 
of unknown centuries, that woman, so 
well designated by Madame Bourdie, 
in her epistle to the IED, as ‘ 
er of the human species,’ has had, 
all aves, a direct share im the proyress 
of agriculture. . 

By raising up the veil, which fiction 
and heathenisuy have placed between 
us and truth, we shall see, in a very 
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the flow- 


remote back-ground, history pointing 
to Isis, and saying, ‘she was queen of 
Eey pt. 


While Osiris was dictating laws to 
tlie Egyptiaas, 
Ing thei those precepts of agriculture, 


Isis, his w ife, Was UlV= 


re ‘ 


| 


which rendered his dominions the riche | 


estin the universe, Isis had chosen 
the ox as her type, on account of its 


vreat usefulness in avriculture; from 


hence the E vy ptians t: ul ned, that the | 


soul of that princess had, after her 
death, animated the ox; and, 
led by this idea, the V sealed that Uses 
ful animal to the rank of a deity. 


There are still extant, several sta- | 


tues of Isis, which represent her with 
the body of a woman, and the head of 
an ox; and we know of several monu- 
ments, on which their numerous 
scriptions witness 
people who had adopted the worship of 
Isis, entertained of their deity. 

If we continue in our attempts to | 


lnpel- | 





dispel the clouds which fable and su- 
perstition have raised around truth, 
we shall find in Sicily, a queen who 
conferred the greatest benefits on man- 
kind, by giving them lessons of agri- 
culture, by making them acquatted 
with the use of corn, and with the 
mode of cultivating it. That queen 
is Ceres, whom the ancients, by an al- 
legory equally just and ingemious, 
have represented as mother of Plutus ; 
ineaning, unquestionably, that agri- 
culture is » the source of all riches. 

The Greeks, who personitied all re- 








ceived favours, as they deified all vir- | 


tues, wishing to perpetuate their grati- 
tude to the queen of Sicily, made her 
the goddess of agriculture and harvest. 

These facts, purified from the dross 
of fable and mythology, prove that the 
two best cultivated countries, whose 
fruitfulness was envied by all others, 
were 1ndebted to women for their ferti- 
lity. 

ffow many more instances could I 
here adduce! | might name Minerva, 
queen of Athens, who brought her suo- 
jects acquainted with the olive-tree, 
and the use of its fruit; and who made 
them cultivate the land, instead of fol- 
lowing piracy, which she suppressed. 

The honours of apotheosis, conferred 
on Flora, on Pomona, on Pales, Per- 
enna, Bubona, Mellona, Vellomia, &c. 
afford just ground to believe, that all 
these women rendered services to agri- 
culture. 

In Sparta, while the men were fight- 
ing for their country, the women were 
cultivating the soil. 

In the Isle-Dyeux, or Isle-Dieu, 
belonging to the department of La 
Veudee, the men are exclusively ein- 
ployed in navigation, fisheries, &c. and 
the women, from time out of mind, 
have taken upou themselves all the 
agricultural labours of the island. 

Among alinostall savage natious, the 
new have enjoyed the pleasures of 
hunting, while the women were per- 
forming all the business of agriculture. 

lu the first centuries of the Roman 
republic, the care of the kitchen-gar- 
dea was intrusted to the mother of the 
family. 

[t is toan empress of China that we 
are indebted for the culture of the mul- 


| bery-tree, and the rearing of silk-worms. 


ine | Of Denmark, 
Se 
S, what an idea those | the 


Isabella, sister to Charles V., marri- 
ed to the unfortunate Christian, king 
made the Danes adopt 
of vegetables; and taught 
them that mode of culture byher own 
example. 

Marie Sybille de Merian braved all 


Use 
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ithe farm, 


the dangers of a long and disagreeable 
voyage, to study botany i in Sarinam ; 
from whence she brought a figured 
herbal, forming a large quarto volume. 

Mile. Linnaeus, daughter to the cee 
lebrated professor of the Upsal Uni- 
versity, assisted her father in his immor- 
tal work. 

The charming Hydrangea, so well 
known under the name of Horteasia, is 
a new tribute paid by Commerson to 
the talents and memory of Mile. Hor- 
tense de Paute. 

Elizabeth Blackwall has published a 
work on botany, 10 six volumes folio, 
with figured plants, which is held ia 
great estimation by the learned. 

Mad. Victorine de Chatenay has 
published a work in three volumes, en- 
titled Je Calendrier de Flore, (Flora’s 
Calendar,) and in which are united core 
rectness as to facts, with that peculiar 
grace of epistolary style which is so pe- 
culiar to her sex. 

Madame de Genlis, whose name is 
above all praise, has written, with her 
usual eloquence, several articles on 
botany, P 

The charming garden at Kew, one of 
the first, one of “the aedienaiei. and 
one of the most luxuriant of those 
landscape gardeus which the English 
have imitated from the Chinese, was 
created by a Princess of Wales; and 
this kind of wardens, improperly called 
‘the English garden,’ has been so 
much approved of in France by wo- 
men, that, at their solicitation, we have 
adopted them. 

To this we shall add M. de Cubteres’ 
picture of a French farmer’s wife; not 
us it really exists, but as his! lnagina= 
Gon has depicted her. 

‘ The farmer’s wife,’ 
M. de Cubieres, * bestows her atten- 
tion and her daily cares on whatever is 
connected with the administration of 
She inspects the dovecote, 
the farm-yard, the stalls, the dairy, the 
orchard, &e. She sells the ve vetables, 
the fruit, the produce of the dairy; 
ewes und their fleeces; to her is intrust- 
ed the gathering of hemp and flax, 
with the first operations these plants 
undergo; in the southern countries, 
she has also under her management the 
important business of rearing — silk 
worms, aud the sale of their produce. 

‘She knows how to excite workmen 
to their labour; to the lazy, she gives 
a new life, by friendly reimoustrances, 
and, at the same time, she supports by 
her praises the zeal of the most labo- 
rious. 

‘She knows how toinspire awe, by a 
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studted silence, and to insure obedi- 
ence by the mildness of command ; 

she renders all her labourers faithful, 

by bestowing on them a due share of 
her confidence. 

‘{tis she who presides daily at the 
preparation of their food ; in their sick- 
ness she attends them with maternal 
care; on the days of rest she excites 
them to rural sports. 

‘In short, surrounded by her la- 
bourers, by her husband, by her chil- 
dren, who form her principal riches, 
she enjoys that felicity which springs 
from benevolence; she is happy in the 
happiness she confers on others; and 
that large family, free from fear, from 
cupidity, from ambition, leads a happy 
and peaceful life. 

—_-+4 or 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 





Tue English language is a curious 
compound. It is an ‘olio of Greek 
and Latin, of Saxon, French, and 
Datch ingredients. With this admix- 
ture it would be impossible to reduce 
ety mology to any regular system; yet 
it may be remarked generally, that our 
Scientific terms are from the Greek; 
our terms of art are fromm the French, 
Latin, and Italian; whilst most of our 
domestic words, words expressive of ob- 
jects, which daily attract our attention, 
are from the Saxon. Our derivatives 
are of course deduced from primitives; 
while our primitives are derived from 
other languages, much after the rate of 
the following scale of obligation. Ma- 
thematical accuracy, in a case of this 
sort, is not to be fairly expected, par- 
ticularly as etymologists are so fre- 
quently at war.with each other. It, 
however, ought to be observed, that the 
obligations here stated are very far from 
being over-charged :— 

Latin ...--662t German ....117 

French....4361 Welsh......111 

Saxon ....2000 Spanish .... 83 

Greek ....1288 Danish ..... 81 

Dutch.... 660 Arabic ..... 18 

Italian .... 229 
With several words from the Teutonic, 
Gothic, Hebrew, Swedish, Portuguese, 
Flemish, Russiau, Egyptian, Petsian, 
Cimbric, and Chinese. 

Nothing is more singular in the his- 
tory of English etymology, than the 
circumstance of our having borrowed 
so little from the Welsh, which may 
be esteemed the most uncorrupted of 
all the fourteen vernacular languages 
of Europe, and for which reason vy is 
the worst, being exceedingly harsh aud 
guttural, and if we may * judge from 





the dictionary of a very limited range, 
this language had four dialects: the 
Cornish, the Amorican, the Northern, 
and the Southern. The Cornish is ex- 
tinct ; but the Amorican may still be 
traced in Brittany. 

—_—- 4 pon —— 


DISCOVERIES IN AFRICA. 
‘If Africa is to be discovered, it must be by 
missionaries.’ WILBERFORCE. 
In 1812, the Rev. John Campbell, 
as the agent of the London Missionary 
Society, » visited South Africa, and on 
that occasion he penetrated as far as 
Lataakoo, a very large town, about 
nine hundred miles north of the cape, 


inhabited by savages of the Bootchuana 


tribes, (who, since that visit of Mr. 
Campbell, have removed and formed a 
new settlement, called New Lattakoo.) 
The journal of that enterprising tour 
has long been before the public. 

In 1818, Mr. Campbell consented to 
visit south Africa a second time, and 
the following statement has just been 
received of the successful discoveries of 
what was to us lerra incognita. 

On Mr. Campbell’s arrival at Lat- 
takon, in 1819, he found circumstances 
uncommonly favourable to the further 
extension of his journey into the inte- 
rior. The missionaries had been re- 
cently visited by Bootchuanas from difs 
ferent tribes hey ond them, who had 
expressed a wish to have missionaries 


among them, and a powerful chief of 


one of the tribes was at this time ut 
Lattakoo, and had offered his services 
to assist our traveller im accomplish- 
ing the object of his wishes. Accom- 
panied by Munameets, 
Lattakoo’s uncle, and the King, whose 
name is not mentioned, and a suitable 
escort, Mr, Campbell left Lattakoo on 
the 11th of April, 1820, in his bullock 
wagon. 

Visit to Old Lattakoo.—After tra- 
velling about forty miles mma northerly 
direction, they came to Old Lattakoo. 
On the removal of Matteebe to New 
Lattakoo, the place was taken posses- 
sion of by people of different tribes, 
and Mr. Campbell supposes it to con- 
tain eight thousand inhabitants. It is 
voverned by a chief of the name of 
Mahoomer Peeloo, At a public meet- 
ing of the principal men of the place, 
there was not only a willinguess expres- 
sed to receive and protect missionaries, 
but even a desire to have them. 


A Town called Meribohwhey.—From 
thence Mr. Campbell proceeded in a 
north-easterly Gacion and after tra- 
velling a week, (about one hundred and 


the King of 





twenty miles,) come to Meriboliwhey, 
the principal town of the -Tammaha 
tribe, sometimes called, * Red Caf- 
frees,’ ard who are represented as asa- 
vage, warlike people. Mr. C. observed 
that their appearance corresponded 
with this report; but he experienced 
kind treatment from them; and after 
the chiefs had held a consultation, they 
consented to receive missionaries, and 
proinised them their protection. 

A large Town named Masiew.—He 
next visited Mashew, a town about 
twenty miles further, woich was esti- 
inated to contain from twelve to fifteen 
thousand tuhabitants. Much land was 
seen under cultivation. Here Mr. C, 
had some conversation with an intelli- 
vent old woman, who said she came 
from a country to the eastward, border- 
ing on the Great Water, where people 
live, who, she said, had long hair. At 
Mashew the people expressed an equa} 
willingness to receive missionaries, 

Discover ‘y of Kurreechane, a large 
Town.—F rom this town Mr, Campbell 
travelled a week, (about ove hundred 
and twenty miles,) further to the north- 
eastward, and came to Kurreechane, 
the principal town of the Marootze 
tribe, containing about sixteen thou- 
sand inhabitants. Here Mr. C. found 
a people arrived to a degree of civiliza- 
tion, end possessing a knowledge of 
arts superior to any one of the tribes he 
had seen, They smelt ironand copper 
from the ore. “The metals are procured 
from mountains in the neighbourhood. 
When Col. Collins was in Caffree 
Land, and amony the Tambookes, in 
1899, the articles of iron and copper 
which he found among the savages, he 
supposed to have beeu furnished by the 
Portuguese, at De La Goa Bay. 

From the description Mr. C. has 
eiven of the Kurreechane, the colosel 
appears to have been mistaken in this 
opinion, The manufactures of Kur- 
reechane are found to have dittused 
themselves from the borders of the co- 
lony of the Cape of Good Hope to the 
shores of Mozambique, and from De la 
Goa Bay to the wandering tribes on 
the opposite coast. ‘The needle s, bod- 
kins, and other articles of a similar na- 
ture manufactured at Kurreechane, 
and found in abundance in the neigh- 
bourhood of Augra Pequena Bay, 
strengthens the supposition that the Por- 
turuese have for many years carried on 
an ioland cor respondence between their 
settlements and the eastern and western 
shores of Africa. 

The desire of keeping any thing in 
trade secret, indicates considerable eles 
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vation above savage life. Mr. C. saw: 
many founderies in Kurreechane; but} 
he regrets that they were guarded with | 
so much jealousy that he was not al- 
lowed to enter them. 

K urrechaueappears to be the Stafford- 
shire as well as the Birmingham of that 
partorSouth Africa, They manufacture 
pottery, and in the shape and painting 
of their articles shew a superior degree 
of taste. They appear to excel in the 
makine of baskets; and Mr. C,. found 
the walls of their honses ornamented 
with paintings of elephants, camel 
leopards, shields, &e. On the third 
day after arrival, Mr. C. found himself 
in a critical situation, and began to 
suspect a snare. He was told that the 
kinz was advised to take him and his 
party on a commando against a nation 
with whom he was at war. As we are 
not told by what means our brother es- 
caped from this awkward predicament, 
we may suppose that he might have 
been deceived in his estimate of the 
conversation on which this alarm was 
created. On Mr. C.’s proposing to 
send missionaries to reside in Kurree- 
chane, they called a Pietso, or meeting 
of the principal men, About three 
hundred assembled in a public place, 
all armed with spears, battle axes, 
shields, &c. and an exhibition of savage 
oratory ensued, where noise, gesture, 
and fluency of speech were not want- 
ing to make it strikingly expressive, 
Munameets sat beside Mr. C. to ex- 
plain the proceedings. In the course 
of the discussions, a lively old chief 
rose up and spoke, pointing his spear 
i a northerly direction, which imines 
diately produced a general whistling, 
meaning * Bravo, Bravo!’—The inter- 
preter iaformed Mr. C., that the 
speech was intended to stir up the peo- 
ple to go to war with a nation beyond 
them, some of whose people had, a 
short time before, carried off several of 
their cattle. In his own way Mr. C. 
remarks ‘between you and me, [ have 
heard noises more agreeable to my ear 
than this whistling was.’ After much 
had been said respecting the war, some 
of the people began to speak of white 
men now offering themselves ; and the 
Assembly, at last, resolved that mis- 
sionaries should be received and pro- 
tected. The king then presented 
Mr. C. with two oxen and two large 
elephants’ teeth.’ 

General Account of the Country.— 
About Kurreechane, and many other 
places visited by Mr. C, the height of 
the hills, the smooth regularity of their 





outline, and the indentations upon their 


sides, afford sufficient indications of 
the presence of chalk, lime, &c. and of 
a secondary, and consequently, a fertile 
country. From the distance travelled 
by Mr. C. Kurreechane must lay near 
the latitude of 24 degrees S. and not a 
very great distauce from the eastern 
coastof Africa. In this neighbourhood 
some of the rivers were seen running to 
the westward, while others ran to the 
eastward, and in aS. S. E. direction. 
It is probable that some of the rivers 
seen by Mr. C., on this occasion, may 
be branches of the De la Goa, or Ma- 
chavana, near the sources of those which 
empty themselves into the De la Goa 
Bay. Several large towns were report- 
ed to lay to the eastward of Kurree- 
chaue, the smoke of one or two of them 
was seen in the distance. From this 
place Mr. C. returned nearly in the 
same route to Tammaha and from 
thence southward to Malapeetzee and 
Makoon’s Kraal: then westward in a 
direct line to new Lattakoo, from 
which he had been absent two months. 
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FETCH ME THE HARP. 
(A CAMBRIAN MBLODy.) 


Fetcu me the harp, and let me try 
One note of joy to waken ; 

For once, at lea t, let sadness lie 
A little while forsaken. 


Give me the goblet, let me drink 
A short farewell to sorrow ; 

The heart hath time enough to think 
Upon its griefs to-morrow. 


Tis fit, at times, the sun should be 
Upon the desert glowing ; 

And oft "mong barren rocks we see 
The wild flower sweetly growing. 


Give me the harp, we consecrate 
The hour to song and pleasure ; 

To-morrow let the fiend, in hate, 
Arrest its lively measure. 


Now let it loudly sing,—the hour 
Is ours, we'll freely pass it ; 
Spite of dull sorrow, envious pow’r, 
With happy ones we’ll class it. 
SAM SPRITSAIL. 
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OSSIAN’S ADDRESS TO THE SETTING 
SUN. 

(FROM STEWARTS COLLECTION OF GABLIC 
POEMS.) 

AND hast thou o’er thy azure circle rolled, 

Son of perfection, with the locks of gold ’ 

La, to receive thee to thy hall of rest 

Night opes her portals in the glowing west : 

The heaving billows at thy presence blush, 

Still all their roaring and their murm’ring hush, 

Awed by the splendour of the rays divine, 

In circling glories that arqund thee shine. 

May no rude storm disturb thy rest, Osun! 

And be thy radiant course again with joy begun! 

: AULD Dominig. 
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TO ANNE, 


Aged eight years; the daughter of Mrs. R——, 
* Tis well for me 
My years already doubly number thine,— 
My loveless eyes, unmoved, may gaze on thee.” 
Lorp Brrow. 
I have not seen so sweet a face, 
A form so promising, 
So much of loveliness and grace, 
Save when imagining 
How beings of a brighter sphere 
Would look were they permitted here. 


Dear little fairy ' with an eye 
Pure, calm, and eloquent, 

Whose glances, as they gently fly, 
Seem capable and meant 

To shew of charms and innocence 

The bland and mighty influence ;— 


Young Peri! with an angel-brow, 
On which I deem I see 

A promise and a proof that thou 
Shalt not ignoble be,— 

I view upon thy forehead fair 

The pledge of feelings high and rare, 


And then thy voice, and witebing smile, 
Thy cheek and raven hair, 
All formed to charm and to beguile, 
All bright beyond compare! 
Of these some bards may sweetlier tell, 
But none can feel them half so well ' 


Farewell! the new and perfect bliss 
Of gazing upon thee 
Must fleet like other joys; but this 
Shall unforgotten be! 
A page kept pure in mem’ry’s book 
On which, in happier hours, [ll look. 
J. W. Dacey. 
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ANTAR’S BOWERS. 
(FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM ) 


BesiDe the cot where Antar dwelt, 

A calm cool lake, with flow’rs o’erspread, 
Extended far, and like the sky, 

When sinks the sun to his billowy bed, 
Look'd bright and dazzling :—Then was felt, 
Beneath those pendant boughs, that hung 
As ifenamour’d with the young 

Beauty of their own greenness, seen 
Reflected in the glassy sheen, 

The last—the refreshing breezes sigh, 
That usher’d evening to its close, 

Which roain'd the tiow'ry groves among, 
And rifl’d sweets from every ruse ! 

Antar alone had'access to 

This wide deep lake of thousand bowers ; 
For none, save him, the pathway knew,— 
As ’round its border cliffs arose, 

And copse wood flank’d it every way,— 
Seeming, forsooth, as if the day 

The darkness threatened to oppose,— 
Lapt in the veil of midnight hours. 

And here, when day-light first began 

T’ extend the orbs of Mecha’s clan, 

Like the lone bat, he fled the plain, 

‘Till night envelop’d earth again ‘ 
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Drama. 
present week has witnessed an 
unusual spirit of honourable compe- 
tition between the two great theatres, 
each of which has produced a new 'tra- 
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in their merits and success, yet the least 
fortunate of the two is a rather credita- 
ble effort. It is not a little singular 
that jealousy forms the basis of both, 
though differently treated and under 
very different circumstances, We con- 
gratulate our readers on the activity 
which pervades our great establish- 
ments, an activity which continues un- 
abated, though far from being cheered 
with liberal patronage, aud often very 
unsuccessful, 

Drury Lane.—A new tragedy Was 
produced at this theatre on Monday 
night, called Montalto. The story, 
which is by no means fertile in inci- 
dents, 1s rather buried in prolixity ; 
the following is a pretty correct out- 
line :— 

Montalto (Wallack), by marrying Julia 
(Mrs. W. West), has become the sovereign 
of a principality in Italy, to the exclusion 
of Laura (Mrs. Egerton), the cousin of Ju- 
lia, whose affection, at an early period of 
her life, had been slighted by Montalto: 
irritated by this slight, and urged by am- 
bition to obtain possession of those ho- 
nours possessed by Montalto, in right of 
her cousin Julia, she determines on re 
venge: and, as a preliminary step to ob- 
taining it, marries Durazzo (Booth), a fa- 
vourite and confidential officer of Montal- 
to; and, having succeeded in seducing 
Michael (Cooper), the brother of Duraz- 
zo, to become a party to her designs, she 
makes use of the influence which he has 
over his brother, to prevail on him to be- 
tray his benefactor and friend Montalto.— 
Such is the situation of the parties at the 
opening of the piece, at which time Mon- 
talto, who has been absent on an expedi- 
tion against a neighbouring prince (Count 
Bassanio), arrives suddenly and unexpect- 
edly at his own castle, inducedto do so by 
a mysterious written warning, which he 
finds on his table in his tent, cautioning 
him to be careful that, during his absence, 
his honour was not betrayed by his wife. 

The business of the piece then consists of 
the endeavours of Laura, aided by Micha- 
el’s base insinuations, to increase and 
strengthen the seeds of jealousy already 
sown in the mind of Montalto by the con- 
tents of the paper found in his tent, and 
which bad been placed there by their con- 
trivance. In these plansthey were aided by 
the unsuspicious and open characterof Ju- 
lia; and the jealousy of Montalto is at 
length raised to such a height, that he is led 
to attempt to poignard his innocent victim 
whilst sleeping in her bed. She awakes, 
however, at the instant he is about to ef- 
fect his diabolical purpose, which ‘s thus 
defeated ; and his suspicions of her guilt 
are somewhat shaken by her conduct on 
this occasion. Laura and Michael having, 
in themean time, prevailed on Durazzo to 
come into their plans, the latter, in the 
night, Opens the gates of Montalto’s cas- 
tle, and adinits Count Bassanio! Montalto 





is roused, and opposes the enemy, but, 
in doing so, receives a mortal wound. In 
this situation his passions are again wrought 
on by Laura and Michael, and he is per- 
suaded that it was by Julia’s treachery 
that Bassanio was admitted into the castle, 
and Durazzo induced to become a traitor; 
and, under this impression, he, in the ago- 
nies of dissolution, curses. his innocent 
wife. Atthis period, however, Laura is 
informed that Durazzo and Michael have 
falien victims to their treachery; and, 
struck with remorse, she then confesses 
her own guilt, and the arts which have 
been used to deceive her unsuspecting 
victim. Montalto thus undeceived, re- 
vokes his curse, and dies, blessing the in- 
nocent object of his unjust suspicions. 


The prologue, which was very well 
delivered by Mr. Cooper, prepared the 
audience to expect an imitation of 
Shakespeare, and it will be seeu from 
the sketch of the plot which we have 
given, that the characters of Othello, 
Desdemona, and Lago, are all parodied 
in this production. ‘The same remark 
will apply to many passages of the 
play which have been transferred, some 
unadulterated, and others but very 
slightly altered. The story is by no 
means devoid of interest, but itis tedious 
inits development. Some of the situa- 
tions are effective; and the language, 
though seldom rising above mediocrity, 
was not destitute of energy in two or 
three of the scenes. Great justice was 
done to the play by the performers, and 
by an audience as indulgent as we ever 
witnessed. Wallack exerted himself 
much in Montalto, and Cooper made 
the most of the part of Michael, which, 
however, is scarcely worthy of his ta- 
lents. Booth was seized with one of 
his usual fits of tameness. This gen- 
tleman is one of the most unequal per- 
formers we ever saw, and, to play well 
at all, he must have a good character 
assigned him, for he will never make 
one. Mrs. West played the tender, 
affectionate, and injured Julia, with 
much effect, particularly in the scene 
where she meets her husband with a 
dagger, prepared to sacrifice her to the 
blindness of his passion; for really it 
cannot be said of Montalto as of Othel- 
lo, ‘that he is a man not easily jea- 
lous,’ since there is nothing whatever 
to justify it. Mrs. Egerton, in spite 
of her fantastic dress and boisterous de- 
clamation, gave a good picture of the 
‘ fury of a woman scorned.’ The epi- 
logue, a very silly piece of composi- 
tion, was much better delivered than it 
deserved, by Mrs. Edwin. ‘The tra- 
gedy was heard throughout with great 
attention, but experienced some oppo- 





sition when given out for repetition, 
It was, however, performed on the fol- 
lowing evening, with imore success, as 
some judicious curtailments had been 
made. It will, probably, run a few 
nights, but we cannot expect it to keep 
its place on the stave. 

Covent GarpvEN.—Few events in 
the dramatic world have excited more 
interest in the public mind than the 
announcement of a new tragedy, from 
the pen of Mr. Barry Cornwall, who 
had acquired considerable reputation 
by his ¢‘ Dramatic Scenes’ and his Poem 
of § Marcian Colonna.’ His studies 
led him to choose his models from the 
writers in that golden era of the English 
stave, the age of Shakespeare. All 
lovers of the drama, therefore, who had 
watched the commencement of his ca- 
reer, felt gratified that a tragedy, avow- 
edly from his pen, was to be submitted 
to the public: and the long-forgotten 
period of theatrical annals seemed to be 
revived, when a new tragedy in an- 
nouncement was the theme of every 
tongue, and the expectation of every 
mind that aspired to literature. The 
appearance of the house, which was 
crowded in every part, corresponded 
with this sentiment. 

The tragedy contains the following 
dramatis person@ :— 

John, D. of Mirandola = Mr. Macreadv. 
Guido, his sow — C. Kemble. 
Hypolito, son of Isabella Miss Boden. 
Casti Mr. Abott. 
Julio — Connor. 
Gheraldi, a monk — Egerton. 
Isidora, Dss.of Mirandola Miss loote. 
Isabella, the duke’s sister Mrs. Faucit. 

The following is a sketch of the 
plot :— 

Guido and Isidora have long entertain- 
ed a mutual passion unknown to the 
Duke of Mirandola. The young prince, 
called away to defend his country in arms, 
is desperately wounded, and it is report- 
ed to his mistress and his father that he is 
dead. ‘The Duke, in an evil hour, sees 
Isidora, loves her, and, under the impres- 
sion that Guido was no more, obtains 
from her a weeping and cold consent to 
marry him. Guido writes to his father 
and his mistress the news of his recovery 5 
but the letters are intercepted by Isabel- 
la, the sister of the Duke, a sort of female 
lago, who labours, in concert with the 
miscreant monk Gheraldi, to ruin Guido, 
for the purpose of placing in the hands of 
her own son the sceptre of Mirandola, 
and, in ignorance of Guido’s existence on 
this side the grave, the fatal union takes 
place. It is at this distressing moment 
that Guido returns. He meets Isidora, 
and the interview is full of tenderness. 
Then follows the meeting with his father, 
exquisitely wrought, which, after a con- 
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flict of filial, paternal, and jealous feeling, 
endsin an affectionate reconciliation. Isa- 
bella persuades Isidora to give a ring to 


Guido 2a; a token of friendship. The 
Duke, ata banquet, whilst holding Gui- 
do affectionately by the hand, recognizes 
the ring. It was his marriage present to 
her. He conceives 2 horrible suspicion, 
and is stung to very madness. Guido 


now determines to depart for ever—igno- 
rant of what had caused his father’s jea- 
lous paroxysm. ‘The father is again re- 
conciled to him. But another interview, 
under the most innocent circumstances, 
and against Guido’s will, is produced be- 
tween Phim and Isidora, ina garden. The 
father, led by Isabella, surprises them ; 
and, in his fury— or rather in the fixed 
and fearful calniness of despair, passes sen- 
ience of death upon Guido, and orders 
him to instant execution. Casti, in the 
mean time, has discovered the intercepted 
letters, and reveals to the Duke the horrid 
treason of Isabella and the monk. ‘The 
wretched father invokes heaven to save 
(suido from the fatal stroke: and issues a 
mandate to arrest the execution, but in 
that moment the dread volley is heard 
from behind the scenes, and the Duke, 
agitated with a super- -human pang of re- 
inorse, expires distracted with the horror 
of having deprived a beloved son of life. 
There are two historic incidents to 
which the plot has afiinity—the fate of 
Don Carlos, son of Philip the Second, 
and that of Ugo, natural son of Nicho- 
las, Duke of Ferrara. The former 
has been treated by Otway not hap- 
pily, and by Schiller and Alfieri with 
great power. In the former, there is 
the wild vigour of the German school ; 
in the latter, the stern genius of Alfieri 
has embodied and develo; ved sombrous 
tyranny, hypocrisy, and preethrm , with 
a giant’s power. The fate of Ugo, as 
told by Gibbon and the Ferarese his- 
torian, and which, by the bye, has in- 
spired Lord Byron with one of the most 
beautiful of his shorter poems, seems 
more nearly allied to the subject of 
Mirandola, than the story of Pihilip.— 
Ciuido, like Ugo, isa natural son, and 
the d:solate father, after his unnatural 
cried out—* Oh! that I 
were dead, since I have been hurried 
to resolve thus against my own Ugo!’ 
The character of Mirandola is ad- 
mirably drawn ; the elemeuts of tra: rite 
emotion are so. finely blended. His 
haughty and jealous’ temper, and his 
choleric Suspicions are softened and 
mitigated by sentiments of the most 
kindly sensibility which filled every 
heart with emotion, and suffused many 
an eye in tears, The passions are so 
mingled with Mirandola—the transi- 
tions of touch from one chord of the 
heart to another—from terror to ten- 


derness, and from suspicion to confid- 
ing—are so rapid as to require a do- 
ininion over tragic expression, which 
could only be exercised by great skill, 
united with the finest talent. Mr. 
Macready’s performance of this charac- 
ter fully proved the greatness of his 
powers; it was of that class of perform- 
ances which triumphs over the greatest 
difficulties. Mr. C. Kemble was as 
spirited as the conception of the poet, 
in the character of Guido, which is 
drawn with great skill. He breathed 
the very spirit of love and gallantry, 
and we never saw him to more advan- 
tage. Mr. Abbot obtained much ap- 
plause in one scene, where a good op- 
portunity was afforded him, and played 
well throughout the whole. Miss 
Foote and Mrs. Faucit sustained their 
respective characters with great ability, 
and the piece throughout was well 
acted, 

The language of this play fully jus- 
tified the expec ‘tations which the former 
talents of the author had excited. It 
was, however, feared by some, that he 
would allow his muse to luxuriate too 
freely in poetic imaginations. This he 
has very judiciously avoided ; indeed, 
his design seems to have been to try 
the effect of natural dialogue on the 
stage, and to bring down the serious 
drama from its usual elevation without 
endangering its dignity. There are, 
however, several passages of great po- 
etic beauty. His description of human 
happiness, as— 

‘The gay to-morrow of the mind 

Which never comes.’ 

Strikes us as peculiarly happy and ori- 
ginal, - The Duke's passion for [sidora 
is finely expressed. He says,— 

‘ By the blue sky and all its crowding stars 

I love you better—Oi! far better than 

Woman was ever lov’d. There’s not an hour 
Of day or dreaming night but [ am with thee ; 
There’s not a wind but whispers of thy name, 
And not a flower that sleeps beneath the moon 
But in it’s hues or fragrance tells a tale 

Of thee, my love, to thy Mirandola.’ 

We could cite other passages which 
possess great merit, but these, for the 
present, must sufice. We have now 
only to add, that the tragedy was ap- 
plauded throughout, and that, when it 
was given out for repetition, the accla- 
mations were such as to leave no doubt 
of its complete success, 
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Literature and Science. 

The late Voyage of Discovery.—It 
has been mentioned in many of the 
public Journals, that a newspaper was 


printed on board the Discovery Ships 











in the late northern expedition. ‘This 
is partly erroneous ; no printing mate- 
rials were on board. The fact was, 
each officer contributed some article 
(yenerally, either an ingenions plea- 
santry, or else upon the subject of the 
Expedition) unknown, at the time, to 
the rest of the crew. The whole bee 
ing collected were fairly copied out by 
a clerk, and thus was produced a news- 
paper, in writing, once a fortnight, to 
the great amusement of the crew. 

A natural phenomenon occurred on 
board, which tay be of peculiar inter- 
est to ‘the admirers of Newton’s princi- 
ples of colours, of the truth of which 
it appears to be a remarkable confirma. 
tion. Near the stove was grown a con- 
siderable qaantity of mustard and cress 
which was highly useful on account of 
its anti-scorbutic qualities. {n conse. 
quence of the privation of light, during 
the winter, this vegetable, ; as it grew, 
was perfectly white; but when the sum- 
mer returned, and the light was ad- 
mitted to it, through an aperture, it 
immediately bent in the direction of 
the light, and the tips became green, 
which colour gradually spread itself 
down the stalks. 

The crews used every means as may 
be supposed to escape the cold. The 
cabins were kept at a moderate and 
comfortable warmth, which was always 
regulated by a thermometer. They 
were also air-tight; but whenever the 
exterior air gained admission, the ine 
tensity of the cold was so violently op- 
posed to even the moderate warmth of 
that within, that it produced an effect 
which had the appearance of a fall of 
snow which covered the floors. 

The sailors generally wore masks, 
warmly lined, when upon deck, Upen 
their return below, they were examined 
by their messmates, for fear there 
should be any white spots upon their 
faces. These spots were the effects of 
the intense cold in congealing the 
blood, and if not attended to, were the 
forerunners of mortifications; they, 
therefore, immediately rubbed them 
with snow, until the free circulation re- 
turned, Although their situation, in ree 
gard to climate, was of itself thus diffi- 

cult to be sustained, other dishearten- 
ing troubles were added—for a long 
period, previous to their return, they 
laboured under a scarcity of provision. 
Four pounds, only, of meat, weekly, 
were allowed to each man, and a ver 
small glass of rum each day. The 
former was weighed, and the latter mea- 
sured with the most scrupulous exact» 
ness, The conduct of the men under 
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e circumstances was highly deserv~ 


: Officers suffered from the cold, 
penn! ty when changing theirclothes 
or the performance of the play, being 
obliged to go into another a ly the 
warm one being fitted up as the thea- 
tre. This play was performed once a 
fortnight, and the time of its repetition 
vas looked forward to by the men with 
the utmost delight and impatience. 
The subject of the drama related to the 
expedition, and exhibited the nume- 
rous dangers they were to encounter in 
the voyage. Among others was dis- 


played a desperate battle with the fero- | 


cious white bears, which of course end- 
ed in the destruction of those animals. 
Then suceeéded an encounter with an 
enormous sea horse, which, after giving 
ample scope to the palpitations of hope 
and fear, terminated in a similar man- 
ner. The successfu] passage. of the 
Ships into the Pacific Ocean was repre- 
sented, and after that the acquirement 
of the 20,000l..in, London. There was 
also a sort of after act, which turned 
oper the different ways of getting rid 
of the money in that great city. 

By the above, and other judicious 
means, Lieutenant Parry and his offi- 
céfs succeeded in their highly merito- 
rious endeavours to keep the men in 
excellent spirits during their very long 
confinement. 
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§ Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia llmant, 
. Omnia wos itidem depascimur aurea dicta.’ 
. , LUCRETIUS. 
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Becket’s Executioners.—In the year 
2170, the four knights, who slew Tho- 
mas a ‘Becket, fled for refuge to 
Knaresborough castle: Sir Hugh de 
Morville, whose descendants were set- 
tled in Cumberland, where the sword 
with which he slew Thomas a Becket 


was kept a long time, in memory of) 


the fact: his family is extinct; Sir 
Richard Breton, of which name, a good 
fainily at this day is extant in North- 
amptonshire:. Sir William Tracey, 
whose heirs, at this day flourish in 
Gloucestershire; Sir Reginald Fitz- 
Urse, or Bear’s Son ; his posterity were 
afterwards men of great lands and com- 
mand, in the county of Lage Name in 
Treland; -being there called’ Mac Ma- 
hon, whith in Irish signifies the-son of 
a Bear. “Mey remained shut up for a 
year; but, submitting to the church, 


were pardoned, on condition 6f perform- | 


ing a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 


1 drany, 73) St. Paul’s Church Yard. 













PRINCIPIBUS PLACUISSE VIRIS NON 
ULTIMA LAUS EST. 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 

W. SAMB, St. James’s Street, Bookseller to 

his Royal Highness the Duke of York, grate- 

fully retyrns his sincere acknowlegemeuts to 
the Mobility and Gentry, for the auspicious en- 
couragement and liberal patronage with which 
they have’ honoured him ; he respecifulfy soli- 
cits thejt attention to the New Catalogue of his 
|Cireulating Library, which will be found to 

‘contain al the New Works of merit up to the 

| present day. 

Terms of Subscription as follows :—Sub- 
'scrihers paying Five Guineas the year are al- 
lowed 24 volumes} Four Guineas, 16 ditto; | 
Three Guineas, 8 ditto; Half-yearly and Quar- 
terly Subscribers in proportion. 

N. B—Private Boxes for the Theatres by the 
| Night. 
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This day is published, __ 

'The BOOK of VERSIONS; or, 
' Guide tb French Translation and Construction. 
Fourth Edition, with many valuable additions, 
By J. CHERPILLOUD, 

Professor of the French Language, Royal Mili- 
tary College, Sandhurst —This Book, which is 
intended to facilitate the Translation of English 
into French, and to assist the Pupil in the Con- 
struction of the French Language, should be 
put into his hands as soon as he is acquainted 
with a few of the principal grammatical rules, 
in order tg lead him to their application. The 
Book of Versions is divided inte easy portions 
or lessons, which ascend, as to difficulty, in re- 
gular gradation; and the Notes accompanying 
each are constructed on the same principle. In 
the early lessons the assistante is full, affording 
every point essential to a learner; and, as he 
proceeds, they either present greater difticulties 
in the construction, or assistance becomes more 
sparing, but always with a sufficient reference 
to particulars. The Notes also furnish the 
Idioms, as well as the Prepositions belonging 
to Verbs; and, in this respect, it is presumed, 
they will be essentially serviceable, by forcing 
a continual comparison between the peculiari- 
ties of the two Languages, as displayed in their 
most characteristic phraseology. ‘The contents 
are partly drawn from the best French classics, 
which have been carefully translated -and | 
adapted to the learner’s purpose; and, in: the | 
selection of the subjects, particnlar care has 
been taken to consult the improvement both of 
head and heart. The latter part of the Book of 
Versions contains some specimens of French 
Poetry from leading Authors, with free Transla- 

tions. 12mo. price 3s. 6d. bound. 

PARTIE FRANCOISE du LIVRE de VER- 
SIONS, ou Guide a la Traduction de |’Anglois 
en Francoise; or KEY to the BOOK of VER- 
SIONS ; which. may serve also as a Book of 
Elegant Extracts from the best French Classics. 
Price 3s. 6d. 

GOLDSMITH’s VICAR of WAKEFIELD ; 
translated into French by J. M. VOULLAIRE. 
Fourth Edition, embellished with Engravings. 
18mo. price 3s. 6d. 

‘We may recommend this as the best French 
translation of Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefietd. 
M. Voullaire has not only rendered every pas- 
sagé with laudable fidefity, But has entered into. 
the spirit of the origimal—Monthly Review. 
See also Repasitory of Arts and the: British 
Lritia. 
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This day is published, price One Shiling, 

THE SUBSTANCE of a DIS. 
COURSE preached in St. Mark’s Church, Lj. 
verpool, on Sunday Evening, Nov. 26th, 1829, 
by the Rev. RICHARD BLACOW, A. M. on 
the Aspect of the Times:’ 

London: published by Wright, (successor 
to Kearsley,) 46, Fleet Street; by Muncaste; 
and Sutton, Liverpool ; and to be had of ajj 
Booksellers. ; 

N. B. The Three first Editions sold in Liver. 
pool in less than 4 fortnight!!! 

On the Ist of Jan. wus published, im royal 8yo. 
No. 4, price 4s. 6d. 


OF ZOOLOGICAL ILLUSTRA. 


TIONS; or, Original Figures and Descriptions 
of New, or otherwise interesting Animals, prin- 
cipally from the Classes of Ornithology, Ento- 
mology, and Conehology. By 

WILLIAM SWAINSON, F.R.S.L.S, &c. 
This work appears regularly in Monthly Num. 
bers, with Six coloured Plates, executed in imi- 
tation of Draw,ngs, with corresponding De- 
scriptions, calculated both for the Scientific and 
the general Reader, and illustrating many new 
and beautiful Birds, Insects, and Shells, hitherto 
undescribed. 

Only a limited Number of Copies are printed ; 
and the Engravings, being principally Litho- 
graphic, are then destroyed. 

Published by Baldwin, Craddock, and Joy, 
Paternoster Row. 


In the press, and speedily will be published, 
AN IMPROVED GRAMMAR of 
the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, in whicb the Ge- 
nius of the English Tongue is especially attend- 
ed to, ana ali mmitations 6f the Greek and Latin 
Grammars discarded ; adapted to the compie- 
hension of persons desirous of teaching them- 
selves, and principally intended for the use of 
the Working Classes of Society. To which are 
added, a brief View of the Discoveries of Mr. 
Horne’ Tooke, on the formation of Language, 
and a Guide to Authors in correcting the Press. 

By WILLIAM GREATHEED LEWIS. 

* I consider Grammar as absolutely necessary 
in the sear¢h after philosophical truth, and I 
think it not less necessary in the most important 
questions concerning religion and civil society.’ 
— HoRNE TOOKE. 

In this Work, which is the first fruits of Mr, 
Lewis’s imprisonment, the Author has pointed 
out much false doctrine and many erroneous 
principles in the popular Grammar of Mr. Cob- 
bett. . This Grammar, like Mr. Cobbett’s, is in- 
tended for the Use of the Working Classes oi 
Society. The Author has, however, refrained 
from introducing political remarks, on the 
supposition, that such remarks would be calcu- 
lated to divert the attention of the Learner from 
the subject more immediately ynder his consi- 
deration. ‘ There is,’ says the wise man, ‘4 
time for al) things.’ 

Printed for Thomas Dobby, 289, Strand. 
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TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 
A B., by directing to our publisher (post 
paid) may have his deficient Numbers. . 
The disposal of several communications will 
be noticed in our next. 


n :—Publishead by J. Lambird, 365, Strant, 
twa daors East of Excter Change; where advert 
ments dre received, and communications ‘ for the 
Exittor’ (post paid) are to b¢-addressed. Sold ale 
by Souter, 73, St. Paul's Church Yard; Chappls 
Pali Mall ; Grapel, Liverpool ; and by all Book: 
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lers ' Newseenders.—-Printeg: by Davidson, Of 
‘| Boswell Court, Carey Sbreet. 
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